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1883, — MIDNIGHT. — 1884, 


BY A. W. GOULD. 


O’er yon calm heights the great stars roll 
Above the sleeping earth to-night; 

No breaking heart, no hopeless soul, 
Can stay their course or dim their light, 


Not these the stars whose tender beams 
Bent o’er my youth in guidance sweet; 

Were they but phantoms of my dreams, 
Sent to mislead my wandering feet ? 


So warm and near they seemed to shine, 
So kind the aspect that they wore, 
They kindled hopes almost divine 
Of winning heights untrod before. 


But now their glamour falls away; 
No magic ladder to the skies 

They build for him whose hair grows gray, 
Whose sou! looks forth through aged eyes. 


And far off now the great world lies, 
And fast its youthful halo fades, 
And dim seems now each glittering prize 
Seen through the night’s fast-gathering shades. 


The Old Year dies, and in my soul 
Dies many a hope that once was bright; 
Still calm and cold the great stars roll 
Above the sleeping earth to-night. 


December, 1883, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The most dangerous slough into which we as teach- 
ers fall and one which we all have to encounter, and he 
most inevitably who is sharpest, is the magnifying of 
little matters, mere conventionalities, to an absurd ex- 
tent.—Schoolmaster, Ilis. 


— If sportive activities allowed to boys do not pre- 
vent them from growing up gentlemen, why should a 
like sportive activity allowed to girls, prevent them 
from growing up ladies ? —Spencer. 

— The distinction between education and instruction 
is not so carefully drawn as it should be. The one 
makes the teacher a living, rising, practical power; 
gives him a luxuriant growth, like that of a well-rooted 
tree in good soil. The other is too apt to render one 
a passive receptacle of knowledge. — Supt. W. Richard- 
son, Ohio. . 

AN EDUCATION, to be complete, must give directive 
power to the individual, with a judgment that knows 
how and when to use it. Knowledge alone is not suffi- 
cient. The man Buckle is said to have read 40,000 


volumes of history and to have produced but two, and 
they not of the highest merit. There must be skill as 
well as knowledge.— Mo. Sch. Journal, 


Too Many or Our Teacuers have almost no gen- 
eral information. This is a very unfortunate fact. 
Public opinion should call for a reform in this par- 
ticular, and should demand that a teacher who does not 
keep intelligently abreast of the“events of the day is not 
fit to take charge of a school.—Prof. Robt. Graham, 
State Supt. of Wisconsin. 

Orat Reapina.— We offer this as a good short 
definition of oral reading. Mere calling of words, how- 
ever correctly done, is not reading. But when the 


reader, having gained from the written or printed page 
the thought and feeling there expressed, delivers that 
thought and feeling just as he would had they origin- 
ated in his own mind, he is reading. Hence, oral read- 
ing implies two things: First, the power to gain, from 
the written or printed page, the thought and feeling 


expressed there; second, the power of so delivering the 
words orally that the same thought and feeling shall be 
awakened in the hearer.— Z, C. Hewett, Ills: 


A Ssarp Criticism. — An exchange devotes ap- 
provingly over two columns to a “ development lesson.” 
This particular one is called a lesson on size, and the 
object is said to be to cultivate perception, conception, 


12|}comparison, judgment, memory, and language. Its 


“point” is further said to be “to develop idea of and 
teach large, small, long, short, thick, thin, wide, and 
narrow.” Now if there is an American child who 
doesn’t really know the meaning of such words, we have 
never found him in school, and to assume that a whole 
class is ignorant of them is to insult their intelligence. 
Is there not enough which children do not know, or 
which it is not certain they will learn for themselves 
without effort, to occupy their time in school? If we 
had to teach our pupils a foreign language, there would 
be some excuse for drills of this kind, but children who 
talk English at home and on the play-ground will learn 
the meaning of all such words without effort. Let the 
early years of school be devoted to giving our pupils 


such a start in reading, writing, spelling, and rudiment- 
ary arithmetic, that those who are compelled to drop 
out will not be left helpless.— Jowa Nor. Monthly. 


Competition 1n Grris’ It is the most 
nervous, excitable, and highly strung girls who throw 
themselves into the school competition most keenly. 
And they, of course, are just the most liable to be in- 
jured by it. All good observers say the intensity of 
feeling displayed in girls’ competition is greater than 
among lads, and that there is far more apt to arise a 
personal animus. Girls don’t take a beating so quietly 
as boys. Their moral constitution, while in some ways 
stronger than that of boys, especially at that age, suffers 
more from any disturbing cause. The whole thing 
takes greater hold of them,—is more real.— TZ. S. Clous- 
ton, M. D., in Pop. Science Monthly. 

Do Wett Waar you Arrempt To Do.— Every- 
body seems ready to advise what the schools should do, 
or what they should not do. ‘Cut down the number of 
studies,” says one; “Omit recesses,” says another; 
“Cultivate the esthetic,” exclaims a third; and still an- 
other insists that every school shall also be a work-shop, 
“to fit children for the actual business of life”? We 


modestly suggest one improvement which press and pop- 
ulace alike seem to have forgotten. Improve the schools 
by making the work more thorough. Do better,—do 
well what we undertake to do.—Pacific Sch. Journal. 


Spettine.— There is a tendency in some of the 
schools of the country to discard the use of the spell- 
ing-book, substituting therefor lists of words selected 
by the teacher. While the average speller contains 
many words that “one would seldom meet with ina 
life-time of reading in science and literature,” and many 
which “are simply curiosities of orthography,” I be- 
lieve that there has not yet been found any satisfactory 
substitute for the spelling-book. I have advised our 
teachers to waste no time over words that a child could 


not misspell, and spend the time on words of difficult 
orthography, adding to the words of the speller, from 
time to time, such other words as are in common daily 
use.— Supt. S. A. Hilis, Rochester. 


Tue Recess Quxst1on.— Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea for those school-men who are endeavoring to shirk 
the responsibilities of recesses, to give their minds to 
developing their boys all around? How can the man 
who has the care of boys know much about them unless 


he can see them unbend on the play-ground? Then, 


too, how can we, as teachers, expect to get the willing 
attention of boys to ovr work when we will have noth- 
ing to do with what interests them? In short, do we 
want a race of puny school-boys instead of the robust 
fellows that have in them the making of a country ? 
For my own part, the games of my boys are one of my 
chief delights, That a president of a college should sit 


in his office and tremble for fear the dear young men 
may go into some of those dreadful games instead of 
going out to look on and give them encouragement and 
wise counsel, which they would thus heed, seems to me 
incomprehensible.—R. M. Jones, Philadelphia. 


63 MONTHS VS. 80 MONTHS. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo, 


Eight years is the time allotted in the city schools 
for the pupil of average ability to pass from the lowest 
primary grade to the high school. Eight years of 
school-work is the half-way station through high school 
and college. Children are admitted to school, usually, 
at the age of five or six. Six is the legal school-age in 
many of the States, and since it is as early as the child 
should enter school, my remarks will be based upon six 
as the starting-point. A school year, by common con- 
sent, may be set down at ten months, or two hundre 
days, so that eight years would be equivalent to eighty 
months. So far, so good; but for children of the age 
that I have mentioned, and of the intellectual power 
the average child is supposed to possess, does it follow, 
with the force of a demonstration, that the average 
child should spend eighty months in our ward schools 
to get through, and then go to the high school, or fol- 
low something else, as the case may be? For one, I 
think otherwise; perhaps I am wrong. But facts and 
work speak better than mere speculation. 

When the public schools of Kansas City were organ- 
ized, the ward-school course was fixed at seven years in- 
stead of eight; the school year consisting of ten months 
or two hundred days. Not fully satisfied with this re- 
duction in time, in 1876 the school year was shortened 
to a hundred and eighty days. It was found that 
the children did the ten months’ work in nine 
months, and for the last several years the school year 
has been nine months only. 

The first question asked is this: Can the children do 
the work in nine months? I answer without any men- 
tal reservation, “Yes!” Furthermore, I believe the 
children, beginning at the age of six or seven, can do 
all necessary school work in any graded schools of this 
country in sixty-three months’ instead of eighty months, 
if the school superintendent and teachers will let them 
“loose and free to work.” At Leavenworth, Kan., 
where the public schools are as good as the best in this 
nation, the work is all completed in the ward schools in 
seven years, and the graduates of their high school, as 
well as the graduates of the Kansas City High School, 
pass the necessary examinations in Latin, Greek, math- 
ematics, etc., for admission to the freshman classes in 
the best universities and colleges of this country without 
any conditions whatever. 

When Sherman’s army passed through Washington 
just after the war closed, it was commented upon by 
those present, that his soldiers stepped about six inches 
farther at each step than the men in the eastern armies 
A little longer stepping each year in school work is 
based precisely upon the same physiological and psycho- 
logical facts, and may be peculiar to the West and 
Northwest; but this is a question that would interest 
the scientist perhaps much more than it would those 
superintendents who believe that eight years are abso- 
lutely necessary for the average child to go through 
the ward-school course, and whose knowledge of 
tion is not unlike that held by some of the old Greek 
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philosophers, who believed that the God of gods must 
be in the shape of a sphere since it was the most per- 
fect of bodies. 

Having shown satisfactorily that pupils’ can do the 
school-work in seventeen months less time than it is 
usually accomplished, I propose now to show why it 
can be done in the larger city schools as well as in little 
towns of a hundred thousand inhabitants. There has 
grown up in most city schools a class of special teach- 
ers, who go around from school to school peddling out 
in homeopathic doses, writing, drawing, music, and occa- 
sionally German. These peddlers, footing it around, 
are called special teachers, and instead of benefiting the 
pupils, they are a constant source of demoralization. 
While they dole out their nostrums, the regular teacher 
must mind her pupils to see that they take “the stuff 
like little men.” In giving publicity to this statement, 
I appeal to the teachers of our graded schools as to its 
‘truthfulness. 

But, says the superintendent whose soul is joined to 
special instruction by special teachers, “ What / do you 
throw these branches out?” Ido not; yet there isa 
wonderful amount of thin mental diet mixed in with 
special teaching. I hold that the regular teachers in 
charge should teach these branches herself. It does not 
require a good penman to teach penmanship. The two 
best teachers of penmanship in this country are Presi- 
dent Joseph Baldwin, Texas State Normal School, and 
Mrs. A. J. Warren, principal Humboldt School, Kansas 
City, Mo. There is not a Spencer or the shadow of a 
Spencer from Adam down to the latest one born, that 
can surpass either of them; yet their writing, judged 
from a critic’s view, would be classed with the “ old saw- 
toothed system.” But they know how to teach it, and 
in this lies their success. 

Musicians tell us that not more than one in a thou- 
sand will fail to sing. Granted! Then an art whose 
element arts are so easily acquired, certainly should be 
understood by the school-teacher of fair ability. As to 
drawing, the teacher should should learn it just as read- 
ing, writing, and other branches are learned. 

While I believe in all these branches, and that the 
teachers should understand them and teach them, or the 
elements at least of music and drawing, and for this pur- 
pose should be trained by specialists, I do protest against 
the practice of sending specialists into the schools to 
practice on the children. If special teachers must be 
employed, let them instruct teachers, but not the school- 
children. 

This, however, is not all. In most city schools, the 
course of study is overlooked. Too much music! too 
much drawing! A set of drawing-books now in my 
office contains so many volumes that a bushel-basket 
would hardly hold them all. Yet this is, I suppose, the 
most popular system in America. There are so many 
of these books that it would break down the constitution 
of a descendant of Anak to carry them for a week. 

From the foregoing it is evident that unloading for a 
while would be in order in most graded schools. Music 
and drawing should be introduced simply as recreations 
and esthetic studies,—the latter inclining considerably 
toward the practical phases of life. But to place these 
alongside of arithmetic, reading, writing, and language 
is wrong, and does more to retard the progress of pupils 
in the public schools than any other excrescence that has 
been allowed to graft itself upon the system. 


Who can tell why there should be a special teacher 
for writing, drawing, or music, and not for spelling, 
reading, grammar, or arithmetic? Who? Let him step 
out and tell us. Does it require more genius to teach 
these branches than the others? Suppose recourse is had 
to a dodge, and it is claimed that these special teachers 
are assistant superintendents. Well, what is a super- 
intendent for, if he is not well posted in all the common 
branches, and does not know how each one should be 
taught? Also he should be able to take hold anywhere 
and teach a class himself. If he can’t do this, certainly 
he is not able to help weak teachers very much. 

The last point I wish to notice is this: A set of edu- 
cators have infested the country and spread among the 
schools the pernicious dogma that the child at the age 
of twelve or fourteen should know a ‘little of all that 

he is ever to know during his life-time.” This 
should be called by its right name, “Spreading.” No 


doubt the “spreaders” have worked in all good con- 
science, but their work, however, well meant, has been 
and is now a constant source of weakness and mental 
imbecility. 


THIS AND THAT METHOD. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, 


The next lesson for the day was reading, and fifty- 
six children from nine to eleven years old, had just 
taken their books and opened to a pleasant little story. 

The teacher turned to the page in her own book, and 

instantly struck an attitude of triumphant discovery at 
something she must have found “between the lines,” 
as it had evidently not dawned on the children that 
the story was mixed with hidden dynamite that would 
explode as soon as looked at. But the teacher held 
the match, and struck it with startling effect as she 
dramatically exclaimed, “ Now, who are going to read 
for me the very best they can; remember, the v-e-ry 
best?” A shower of hands went up in answer to this 
sky-rocket appeal; but a few slower natures had not 
blazed yet. “Are you, and you, and you?” pursued 
the teacher, singling out these moderate ones, and put- 
ting that catch-fire tone in her voice that reached every 
particle of the combustible material that makes the 
handling of children so careful an undertaking. Not 
a listless child remained in all the number. . Susie, who 
was never quite ready to put her pencil down, had for- 
gotten there was a pencil in the world. Bob actually 
ignored that fascinating ink-well that had clicked at 
every critical moment since he was promoted to gram- 
mar-school desks. Every scholar was not only ready for 
this school-room auctioneering, but determined to go 
higher than his neighbor if he ended in bankruptcy. 
Now any teacher who has tried in vain to summon 
instantly the wandering minds of fifty-six children to 
a focus of interest, will appreciate the tremendous sat- 
isfaction it must be to a teacher to bring these mental 
forces to instant action by this stirring reveille. So 
far an object had been attained, than which nothing in 
all school-room work is harder to accomplish or more 
essential to success,—the absorbing interest of every 
pupil in the work of the hour. But the question arises, 
Is it not possible to pay too great a price for even this ? 
The exercise progressed. By skillful questioning,— 
which, though it suggested that “Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered America, did he not, my dear?” was 
yet a great improvement on that extremely helpful 
style,—the thought of the opening sentences was ex- 
tracted from the impatient children, who jumped for it 
as they would scramble for a lot of pennies thrown 
among them. 
Some one was asked to read. Of course it was more 
or less spasmodic under this wrought-up nervous tension, 
aware that at the first slip he would be engulphed in 
that tossing sea of hands and arms that ebbed and 
flowed as his voice rose and fell in probable success or 
failure. “Very nicely done,” said the teacher, “ but 
who can do better? Can you?” and another rose to 
his feet, with the single thought, to beat that other boy, 
urging him on to excellence. “That was very good 
indeed, commented the teacher, but who can do better 
still? Who will try it?” and by this time the climax 
of a heartless ambition was reached. We drop the cur- 
tain, and without calling the star teacher before it, ven- 
ture toask Tue JourNAL audience a few questions. 
What have these children learned in self-reliance and 
self-dependence by this exercise? Have they gained 
any power to take the next step alone in any direction ? 
What have they acquired in mental application or abil- 
ity to concentrate thought? If this pyrotechnic stim- 
ulus be withheld in any following exercise, will they 
have the power or inclination to help themselves ? 

“Now, children,” says another teacher in a calm, 
even voice, “let us have a good reading-lesson to-day.” 
Forty out of fifty children respond to the low-voiced 
call for prompt attention, but the other ten,—where are 
they? Fussing and dallying over trifles that have 
kept at least one-fifth of humanity from prompt duty 
ever since the first teacher undertook to restore the lost 
Eden in children. Patiently waiting, with a quiet, 
corrective word and gesture here and there, the atten- 


tion is mainly secured; then adroitly managing a little 


talk that rouses a curiosity that can only be gratified 
by the reading of this particular lesson for to-day, she 
asks for the meaning of the first little paragraph. She 
lets them dig it out alone, in a room as silent as it can 
be with that sinful “ fifth” coming to their work as 
some birds reach the ground,—in slowly revolving cir- 
cles. Of course the quick, absorbed attention secured 
by the drum-beat method is not so easily obtained or 
held by this even-toned, home-voice call to duty; and 
any teacher who will tell us how to secure this most 
difficult thing in all the experience of teaching, without 
relinquishing a greater good to gain it, will be a bene- 
factor to the profession. But the greatest good to the 
greatest number is the accepted maxim in public school 
work, or in any school where masses are educated to- 
gether; and if four-fifths are benefited by a correct, 
philosophical method that looks to the after-good of 
their lives, even if the other fraction are mentally wan- 
dering, is it not better than to peril the best good of the 
whole by a course of tactics that only scores a tempo- 
rary success for either teacher or pupil ? 

A teacher who can hold a class to the point of search- 
ing out thought unaided and alone, and afterward suc- 
ceeds in having them express it in their own language 
before each other, however imperfectly, is an expert 
above the need or help of popular favor. Reading thus 
becomes but a repetition of this assimulated thought in 
the form of book words, and enjoyed for its own sake 
without regard to the success of any other pupil. It will 
be a slow process, at first often discouraging, and requir- 
ing all the patience and perseverance of the anxious 
teacher, to “hold on” to this method of training for self 
reliant mental growth, with every finger tingling to 
help the stumbling pupil along. Such teaching is not 
showy; visitors will never go away and rave over it 
the average master will not hear of this teacher and fix 
his eye on her for the next vacancy, for she is sowing 
seed that only time can bring to fruitage. 

But many will say that this insistence on self-depend- 
ent effort presumes too much on the nature and ability 
of children under twelve years of age; that too much 
is expected of them in this demand for self-reliance. 
No mother reasons in this way in teaching her children 
to walk. No matter how much coaxing may be used 
in tempting them to make the first efforts, the first 
step that really means anything in walking is taken 
alone, else the child would never walk. 

The old way of telling the pupil to take the next two 
or three pages for a lesson, and closing the book and all 
helpful avenues at the same time, was bad enough; but 
what about the new way of putting all fresh knowledge 
for the child into sugar-coatings to disguise it as much 
as possible, and then holding up that teacher as most 
successful who shows the greatest amount of ingenuity 
in tempting the child to swallow it?—is there any- 
thing to be said about this ? 

Blessings on every primary teacher who makes a 
home-like, happy school-room for her little children; 
all praise to her who can beguile their little feet into 
upward climbing by a flowery pathway of her own 
strewing; but if there could be written on the walls of 
every such school-room in letters of fire, the words of 
warning, that her children must be made to stand and 
walk alone to make any true progress, the little crutches 
would not, as now, have to be sent along with them to 
the higher rooms. 


THE SUN THE SOURCE OF ELECTRICITY, 
AND SOLAR LIGHT ELECTRIC. 


BY W. BROWN, DUNCANNON, PA. 


The agitated condition of the sun, throwing out 
sheets of light on the r§th of April, 1882, the grand ~ 
aurora borealis, the night following, and the inoperative 
condition of the telegraph lines from the excess of elec- 
tricity at the same time, and a similar agitated condi- 
tion of the sun a few months after, and a like inopera- 
tive condition of the telegraph lines at the same time, 
were striking coincidences, which show that the elec- 
tricity was thrown off from the sun, and that the aurora 
borealis is caused by solar electricity. We also have 
brilliant evidence of solar electricity in comets, which, 


on their near approach to the sun, become charged with 
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it, causing their heads to repel their atmosphere, the 
particles of their atmospheres to repel each other, and 
their atmospheres themselves to be repelled by the sun. 
So great was the solar repulsion on the comet of 1680 
that, immediately after passing the sun, its tail was 
lengthened out sixty millions of miles in forty-eight 
hours. And in whatever part of the heavens a comet 
makes its appearance it exhibits solar electric repulsion 
in its tail, being in a direction opposite the sun, which 
also shows that the sun is constantly radiating elec- 
' tricity throughout the space occupied by our solar sys- 
tem. From the evidence we have of a constant flow of 
electricity from the sun, we must conclude that solar 
light is electric, the sun generating the electricity which 
illumines and diffuses the atoms of light throughout the 
space of our solar system. 


ORAL LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


MATTER,. 


I. Parts of the Cow. — The cow has a large, broad 
head ; a large body, covered with hair ; short legs and 
cloven feet. 

The cow has a short, thick neck, from which hangs 
a broad piece of skin called a dewlap. 

The cow has hollow horns ; a broad, naked muzzle ; 
no front teeth in the upper jaw ; large front teeth in 
the lower jaw ; large, broad back teeth in both jaws ; a 
long, rough tongue. 

II. Habits. — The cow eats vegetable food (corn, 
hay, grass, roots). 

The cow uses her long tongue in getting food. 

The cow is slow in movement, and gentle. 

III. Uses. — The cow gives milk, from which butter 
and cheese are made. 

The flesh is used for food ; the skin, for leather ; and 
the hair for mortar. 

IV. Miscellaneous, — 

Name of male, female, young. 

Name of flesh of old and young. 


METHOD, 


I. In giving this lesson the teacher should be sup- 
plied with a good picture of a cow ; also a cow’s skull, 
horn and hoof, 

The teacher shows the picture, and the pupils tell 
what it is. 

Call the attention of the pupils to the size of the 
head and obtain the sentence. The cow has a large 
head. 

Next direct the attention of the pupils to the distance 
from one side to the other and obtain the sentence: 
The cow has a broad head. 

Ask pupils what kind of head the cow has, and ob- 
tain two sentences combined. The cow has a large, 
broad head. 

Pupils repeat the sentence and spell all words. The 
teacher should write the sentence on the blackboard 
and have pupils read it. 

In a similar way obtain the sentence: The cow has 
a large body, covered with hair. 

Pupils spell and teachers write as before. 

The pupils are required to notice the length of the 
legs and make the sentence: The cow has short legs. 

Show a cow's hoof; let the pupils examine it closely 
and compare with a horse’s hoof. 

The pupils say: The cow’s hoof is split, parted, 
or divided. The teacher gives the term coven, and 
writes it on the blackboard. Pupils pronounce and 
spell, Erase the word, and have pupils spell and define. 

Write as in matter, I. Pupils read. 

Cause pupils to say: The cow has a short, thick 
neck. First require them to notice the length of the 
neck, and then its thickness. 

Next lead pupils to discover that there is a broad 
piece of skin hanging from the neck, and that this skin 
laps the dew when the cow is grazing. The teacher 
now tells the pupils that because it laps the dew it is 
called a dewlap. Pupils learn how to spell “dewlap.” 

Pupils now tell what is called the dewlap, and the 
teacher writes a sentence on the blackboard. 

Show a cow's horn. Let the pupils examine it. By 
looking into it, and dropping something into it, they dis- 
cover that the horn is hollow. 


Pupils spell the new word and tell what kind of horns 
the cow has. The teacher writes as before. _ 

Cause pupils to say: The cow has a nose and mouth. 
Give the term muzzle, and write the word on the black- 
board. Pupils spell and define the word ‘ muzzle.’ 
Pupils discover that there is no hair on the muzzle, 
or that it is naked. 

Write the sentence as in matter, I. 

Show the skull of the cow. Require pupils to exam- 
ine it closely and discover that there are no front teeth 
in the upper jaw; that the front teeth in the lower jaw 
are large; and that there are large, broad, back teeth 
in both jaws. 

Pupils spell all words, and teacher writes as before. 

What have we been telling about? 

The parts of the cow. 

Write this as the subject of the lesson. 

_ Pupils should read the sentences, and point out and 
spell the difficult words. 

Erase all work and remove picture and specimens. 
Give a thorough review. 


; HIGH-SCHOOL WORK. 


EXERCISE IN TENNYSON’S ‘ PRINCESS.” 


The following questions were put on the board for a forty- 
minutes written exercise, with the class in Tennyson. The 
passage is taken from ‘‘ The Princess,’’ the latter half of Di- 
vision III., and is included between the lines,— 

** He ceasing, came a message from the Head,”’ 
and ** She spake with kindled eyes.”’ 
It had not been previously read in the class, but had been as- 
signed as an advanced lesson. The answers, excepting the re- 
marks in brackets, are among those given by the scholars. 

1. What unusual pronunciation of a word do you notice ? 

Ans.—Retinue, accented on the second syllable, and prae- 
contract on the last. 

2. Give foreign words which have been incorporated into the 
language. 

Ans.—Sirata, taboo, lieu, gynaeceum, Shushan, ‘‘ Pov Sto.”’ 
[The last scarcely fulfills the condition. | 

8. What odd expression denoting time? [‘‘ Up till now” 
was intended. Instead of this, the following were received:] 

“For many weary moons before we camé”’; ‘fuller day’’; 
‘* Before man was’’; ‘‘The day fled on’’; * After hands’’; 
“ For was, and is, and will be, are but is’’; ‘‘ Our weakness 
somehow shapes the shadow, Time”; “On a sudden” ; 
The bird of passage flying South ’’ denotes winter; ‘ Could 
it be ‘‘the old recurring waves of prejudice’’?’ ‘ Mortal 
flies’’; *‘ Watch the sandy footprint harden into stone.”’ 

4, Explain the passage: ‘‘Dare we dream of that, which 
wrought us, as the workman and his work, that practice 
betters ?”’ 

Ans.—It means: Dare we dream of God, our Maker, whose 
work is perfect at first, as we dream of some human workman 
and his work, which grows better through constant practice ? 
[Compare Burns’s, 

‘* His prentice han’ he tried on man, 
And then he tried the lassies, O,’’] 
5. Explain, 


** That we might see our own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into stone.”’ 


Ans.—Used figuratively. Her attempt at improving woman- 
kind was like a footprint on the sand; but, in course of time, 
she hoped to see all that she claimed for women become estab- 
lished and harden into fixedcustom. [Compare Longfellow’s 
‘* Footprints on the Sands of Time.’’] 

6. Explain,— 


‘* Alas! your Highness breathes full East, I said, 
On that which leans to you.”’ 


Ans.—Breathes the sentiment of the Eastern women. She 
discourages the Prince, and chills him by her coldness just as 
the cold east wind disheartens any one. [Probably both mean- 
ings are included, and the Prince cannot forbear a melan- 
choly pun.] 


7. ‘* We shudder but to dream our maids should a 
Those monstrous males that carve the living hound.’’ 


What class of persons is referred to here, and what is the 
modern name for the practice ? 

Ans.—Those who, for the sake of science, make experiments 
on living animals, It is called vivisection. |Few were famil- 
iar with the word. | 

8. ‘O Vashti, noble Vashti! Summoned out 

She kept her State, and left the drunken king 
To brawl at Shushan underneath the palms. 

Who was Vashti? the drunken king? and by what name is 
he commonly known in history ? 

Ans.—Vashti was the wife of the king of Persia. [See book 
of Esther]. His scriptural name was Ahasuerus. He is 
thought to have been the same as Xerxes. 

9. ‘O, children, there is nothing upon earth 

More miserable than she that has a son 
And sees him err:’”’ 

Mention a kindred sentiment from any other source. 

Ans.~—Shakespeare, in King Lear, says, ‘‘ How sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child;” and in Prov- 


erbs, “A foolish son is the heaviness of his mother.” 


10. Why does the Princess silence the talk of the disguised 
Prince ? 

Ans.—Because he was beginning to move her feelings by 
his words; and, so well does he plead, she is afraid that her 
purpose may be shaken, if she allows him to proceed. 

M. F. P. 


EZEKIEL CHEEVER. — (11) 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


When Mr, Cheever entered upon his work as head master 
of the Boston Latin School, in 1670, he was fifty seven years 
old; and he remained master of this school until bis death, 
thirty-seven years later. The school-house was, at this time, 
on School street (it was not so named by the town, however, 
until 1708) jast behind King’s Chapel, on part of the burying 
ground. It has been said that the building was of two stories 
to accommodate the teacher and bis family. This seems prob- 
able when we read that Mr. Cheever was to have a salary of 
sixty pounds a year, and the “* possession and use of ye schoole 
house.”’ But if he lived in the building at all, it was not very 
long, for he is later living in a house by himself; and in 1701 
the selectmen voted that two men should provide a house for 
him while his house was being built, The agreement which 
the selectmen made with Captain John Barnet with reference 
to this house is given in such curious detail in the old records 
and suggests so much, that it is well worth reading. It is as 
follows: 


‘*That the said Barnet shall erect a House on the Land 
where Mr. Ezekiel Cheever Lately dwelt, of forty foot Long 
Twenty foot wide and Twenty foot stud with four foot Rise 
in the Roof, to make a cellar floor under one half of Sd house 
and to build a Kitchin of Sixteen footin Length and twelve 
foot in breadth with a Chamber therein, and to Lay the floors 
flush through out the maine house and to make three paire of 
Stayers in ye main house and one paire in the Kitchen and to 
Inclose ed house and to do and complete all carpenters worke 
and to find all timber boards clapboards nayles glass and Glaz- 
iers worke and Iron worke and to make one Cellar door and 
to finde one Lock for the Outer door of said House, and also 
to make the Casements for S4 house, and perform Sd worke 
and to finish S4 building by the first day of August next. Ip 
consideration whereof the Selectmen do agree that the Sa 
Capt. Barnet shall have the Old Timber boards Iron worke 
and glass of the Old house now Standing on Sd Land and to 
pay unto bim the Sum of one hundred and thirty pounds 
money, that is to say forty pounds down in hand an e rest 
as the worke goes on.”’ 


Then follows the agreement for the ‘‘ masons’ worke”’ in all 
its details. Later on in March, 1702, there is some discussion 
as to how far back from the street the house should be placed, 
But in June of that year the house is up, for the worthy dig- 
nities order that ‘‘ Capt. John Barnard do provide a Raysing 
Dinner for the Raysiug the Schoolmasters House at the Charge 
of the town not exceeding the Sum of Three pounds.” This 
was done, for later they order the ‘‘noat for three pounds 
expened by him fora dinner at Raysing the Schoolmasters 
House’”’ be paid him. 

After Mr. Cheever’s house bad received all this painstaking 
attention of the town, it was voted that the selectmen should see 
that a new school-house be built for him in the place of the 
old one ; this to be done with the advice of Mr. Cheever, The 
particulars of this work are given in as much detail, and are 
interesting to show the style of school-house at thatday. They 
are as follows in the ‘‘Selectmen’s Minutes, under July 24, 
1704”: 

** Agreed wth Mr John Barnerd as followeth, he to build a 
new School House of forty foot Long Twenty five foot wide 
and Eleven foot Stud, with eight windows below and five in 
the Roofe, with wooden Casements to the eight Windows, to 
Lay the lower floor with Sleepers & double boards So far as 
needful, and the Chamber floor with Single boards, to board 
below the plate inside & inside and out, to Clapboard the 
Outside and Shingle the Roof, to make a place to hang the 
Bell in, to make a paire of Staires up to the Chamber, and from 
thence a Ladder to the bell, to make one door next the Street, 
and a petition Cross the house below, and to make three rows 
of benches for the boyes on each Side of the room, to find all 
Timber, boards, Clapboards shingles nayles hinges. In con- 
sideration whereof the s4 Mr John Barnerd is to be paid One 
hundred pounds, and to have the Timber, Boards, and Iron 
worke of the Old School House.’’ 

Some interesting reminiscences are given by some of his 
pupils, of these school-days in Boston. Rev. John Barnard of 
Marblehead, who was born in Boston in 1681, speaks of his 
early days at the Latin school, in his autobiography which is 
now in the Massachusetts Historical Society. Among other 
things he says: ‘‘ I remember once, in making a piece of Latin, 
my master found fault with the syntax of one word, which 
was not so used by me heedlessly, but designedly, and there- 
fore I told him there wasa plain grammar rule for it. He 
angrily replied, there was no such rule. I took the grammar 
and showed the rule to him. Then he smilingly said, ‘Thou 
art a brave boy; I had forgot it.’ And no wonder; for he was 
then above eighty years old.’”’ President Stiles of Yale Col- 
lege, in his diary, says that he had seen a man who said that 
he ‘*‘well knew a famous grammar-school master, Mr. E. 
Cheever of Boston, author of the Accidence; that he wore a 
long white beard, terminating in a point; that when he stroked 
his beard to the point, it was a sign for the boys to stand 
clear.”’ 

Judge Sewall, in his diary, often refers to him. He speaks 
of a visit from him, at one time, when Mr. Cheever told him 
that he had entered bis eighty-eighth year, and was the oldest 
man in town; and another time, when he says: ‘‘ Master 
Chiever, his coming to me last Saturday Jan. 31 on purpose 
to tell me he blessed God that I had stood up for the Trath is 
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more comfort to me than Mr. Borland’s unhandsomeness is 
discomfort.’’ He also speaks of him as being a bearer several 
times at funerals, where, at one, with others, he received a 
scarf and ring which were “given at the House after coming 
from the Grave.” A peculiarity of the venerable school-master 
is seen where Judge Sewall says: ‘‘ Mr. Wadsworth apears at 
Lecture in his Perriwigg. Mr. Chiever is grieved at it.” In 
1708 the judge gives in this diary some touching particulars as 
to the sickness and death of Mr. Cheever. They are valuable 
not only for themselves, but as preserving in a literary form 
the close friendship which existed between these two strong 


men of that day. Hence they are given here: 

‘Aug. 12, 1708 —Mr. Chiever is abroad and hears Mr. Cotton 
Mather preach; This is the last of his going abroad. Was 
taken very sick; like to die with a Flux. Aug. 13.—I go to see 
him, went in with his son Thomas and Mr. Lewis. His Son 
spake to him and he knew him not; I spake to him and he bid 
me speak again; then he said, Now I know you, and speaking 
cheerily mentioned my name _ I ask’d his Blessing for me and 
my family; He said I was Bless’d, and it could not be Reversed. 
Yet at my going away He pray’d for a Blessing for me. 

Aug. 19.—I visited Mr. Chiever again, just before Lecture; 
Thank’d him for his kindness to me and mine; desired his 
prayers for me, my family, Boston, Salem, the Province. He 
rec’d me with abundance of Affection, taking me by the hand 
several times. He said, The Afflictions of God’s people, God 
by them did as a Goldsmith, knock, knock, knock ; knock, 
knock, knock, to finish the plate; It was to perfect them not to 
punish them. I went and told Mr. Pemberton (the Pastor of 
Old South) who preached. 

* Aug. 23.—I visited Mr..Chiever who was now grown much 
weaker, and his speech very low. He call’d Daughter! When 
his daughter Russel came, He ask’d if the family were com- 

; They aprehended He was uneasy because there had not 

n Prayer that morn; and solicited me to Pray; I was loth 
and advised them to send for Mr. Williams, as most natural, 
homogeneous; They declin’d it, and I went to Prayer. After, 
I told him, The last enemy was Death, and God hath made 
that a friend too; He put his hand out of the Bed, and held it 
up, to signify his Assent. Observing he suck’d a piece of an 
Orange, put it orderly into his mouth and chew’d it, and then 
took out the core. After dinner I carried a few of the best 
Figs I could get and adish Marmalet. I spake not to him now. 

Aug. 21.—Mr. Edward Oakes tells me Mr. Chiever died this 
last night.”’ 

Then in a note he tells the chief facts in his life 
which he closes with, ‘‘So that he has Laboured in that call- 
ing (teaching) skilfully, diligently, constantly, Religiously, 
Seventy years. A rare Instance of Piety, Health, Strength, 
Serviceableness. The Wellfare of the Province was much 
upon his spirit. He abominated Perriwiggs”’ 

Aug. 23, 1708.—Mr. Chiever was buried from the School- 
house. The Gov’r, Councillors, Ministers, Justices, Gentle- 
men there. Mr. Williams made a handsome Latin Oration in 
his Honour. Elder Bridgham, Copp, Jackson, Dyer, Griggs, 
Hubbard, &c., Bearers. After the Funeral, Eider Bridgham, 
Mr. Jackson, Hubbard, Dyer, Tim. Wadsworth, Edw. Procter, 
Griggs, and two more came to me and earnestly solicited me 
to speak to a place of Scripture, at the private Quarter Meeting 
in the room of Mr. Chiever.”’ 

Cotton Mather, who with Benjamin Franklin had been a 


pupil of his, preached a funeral sermon in honor of his loved 
teacher. It was printed in Boston in 1708, and later in 1774. 
A copy of it in the Athenxum is well worth a perusal. Some 
of Mr. Chiever’s Latin poems are attached to it. Cotton 
Mather precedes his sermon by “‘An Historical Introduction,” 
in which, after referring to his great privilege, he gives the 
main facts in the long life of the school-master of nearly ninety- 
four years. In closing it he says: ‘* After he had been a Skil- 
ful, Painful, Faithful Schoolmaster for Seventy years; and had 
the Singular Favours of Heaven that tho’ he had Usefully 
spent his Life among children, yet he was not become Twice a 
child but held his Abilities, with his Usefulness, in an unusual 
Degree to the very last.” Then follows the sermon remark- 
able in its way as a eulogy. But the Essay in Rhyme in Mem- 
ory of his ‘‘ Venerable Master,” which follows the sermon, is 
even more characteristic and remarkable. In it are some 
couplets which are unique and interesting. 
" name Cheever, and the Echo straight 

Upon thes name, Good Latin will Repeat. 

And in our School a Miracle is weenst: 

For the Dead Languages to Life are brought. 

Who serv’d the School, the Church did not forget, 

But Thought and Prayed & often wept for it. 

How oft we saw him tread the Milky Way 

Which to the Glorious Throne of Mercy lay! 

Come from the Mount he shone with ancient Grace, 

Awful the Splendor of his Aged Face. 

He Livo’d and to vast age no Iliness knew, 

Till Times Scythe waiting for him Rusty grew. 


He Liv,d and Wrought ; His Labours were Immense, 
But ne’r Declined to Praeter-perfect Tense.’’ 


He closes this eulogy with an epitaph in Latin. 


Mr. Cheever’sjwill, found in the Suffock Probate Office, was 
offered by his son Thomas and his daughter Susanna, Aug. 26, 
1708, a few days after his death. He wrote it two years pre- 
vious, when he was ninety-one years old, a short time before 
his “‘ dear wife,’”’ whom he mentions, died. In it his estate 
is appraised at £837:19:6. One handles reverently this old 
piece of yellow paper, perhaps ten by twelve inches in size, 
with red lines, on which is written in aclear hand-writting 
the last will of this dear old man. He characteristically be- 
gins it thus: 

**In nomine Domini Amen, I Ezekiel Cheever of the Towne 
of Boston in the County of Suffolk in New England, School- 
master, living through great mercy in good health and under- 
standing wonderfull in my age, do make aod ordain this as my 
last Will & Testament as Followeth: I give up my soule to 

God my Father in Jesus Christ, my body to the earth to be 
na according oy, desires in hope of 
essed part in y® first tresurrection oriousjkingdom of 

Christ on earth a thousand years.’ 


two-ear’d Cup, my least tankard porringer a spoon,’ to his 
wife, ‘‘all my books, saving what Ezekiel may need & what 
godly books my wife may desire,’’ to his son Thomas, £10 to 
Mary Phillips, £20 to his grandchild Ezekiel Russel, and £5 
to the poor. The remainder of the estate he leaves to his wife 
and his six children, Samuel, Mary, Elizabeth, Ezekiel, 
Thomas, and Susanna. 

One handles still more reverently alittle brown, stiff-covered 
book, kept in the safe in the Athenwum, of about one hun- 
dred and twenty pages yellow with age, on the first of which 
is the year ‘‘ 1631,”’ and on the second, ‘‘ Ezekiel Cheever, his 
booke,”” both in hisown handwriting. Then come nearly fifty 
pages of finely-written Latin poems, composed and written by 
himself, probably in London; then, there are scattered over 
some of the remaining pages a few short hand-notes which 
have been deciphered as texts of Scripture. On the last page 
of this quaint littte treasure,—only three by four inches large, 
—are written in English some verses, one of which can be 
clearly read as, *‘ Oh, first seek the kingdom of God and his 
Righteousness, and all things else shall be added unto you.”’ 
Another MS. of Mr. Cheever’s is in the possession of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. It is a book six by eight 
inches in size, of about 400 pages, all well-filled with Latin 
dissertations, with occasionally a mathematical figure drawn. 
One turns over the old leaves with affectionate interest, even 
if the matter written upon them is beyond his comprehension. 
It certainly is a pleasure to read on one of them the date May 
18, 1664. 

Verily, New England should treasure the memory of Eze- 
kiel Cheever, the man who called himself ‘‘ Schoolmaster,’’ for 
she owes much to him. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


TEACHING CHEMISTRY. 


George G. Groff, in giving a sample lesson in the Student of 
his method of teaching chemistry, says: To assist students to 
take notes of lectures rapidly, they are iprovided with printed 
blanks, a sample of which, on a reduced scale, is here given. 
By means of these blanks and a free use of symbols and 
formule, it is possible to take the substance of a lecture 
with ease, 

THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

Symbol .. . Derivation . .. . Discovery ... 
At. wt. ... Molwt..... Valence... 
Mol. vol. . . Atomicity. . Sp. heat . . Electrical state. 
Dist. in Nature: 

Commercial Sources: 

Preparation: 

Physical Props.: form. . . ; color... ;odor...; 
taste . . . ; solution . . . ; fuses . . . ; boils, . . . ; 


Sp. er. . . 


Chem. Props. : Uses. : 
Common Forms.: Remarks, : 


NOTES FROM THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE HELD 
AT WAREHAM, MASS., DEC. 7. 


Let knowledge precede expression; let the child find out 

things for himself and then put them into words. 

Teachers aught not to be discouraged if they can see prog- 

ress in their pupils from year to year. 

If your committee do not believe in supplementary reading, 

give them an object-lesson; put a set of books into the school, 

and show them results. 

Teachers talk too much. 

To teach a child to read, give him an object and let him 

name it; then give him the written word for it. 

Always read in the talking tone. 

You do good to your pupil in proportion as you make him 

do for himself. Because you think you can do it better than 

he, don’t “start him,”’ or help him to end an answer. Be 

patient. 

Study real things. ‘‘I studied about plants in winter when 

there was hardly a plant to be seen, and the result is that I 

have not really seen one since.’’ 

Teach children first to observe, then to describe. 

In teaching fractions, do not at first write the denominator 

as a figure; write it in words, if at all. 

Teach small children facts, never definitions. 

When you teach a principle follow it out into its applica- 

tions. Don’t wait for the part of the book where they come. 

Draw on the top of the paper. Don’t push the pencil 

through. 

Work less from copy-books, and more from the real objects. 

Say to your pupils, *‘ You are not to copy the picture, but to 

draw the real thing. The picture is only to show you how it 

ought to look when it is done.’”’ . 
(‘A teachers’ institute?’ said one of my pupils; ‘‘ why, 

that’s the place where Mr. went, and when he came 

back he had a lot of new rules and did everything a new way, 

but it didn’t last more than a week.’’) 


Eva M. Tappan. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNEQUALED. 


Dr. R M. Alexander, Fannettsburgh, Pa, says: “I think 


He then gives his household goods “& of my plate 


orsford’s Acid Phosphate is not equaled in any otber 
aration of phosphorus.” 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 25. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


PROBLEM 230.—Given two circles whose radii are 60 and 40, 
the center of the smaller being in the circumference of the 
larger, to find the area of the triangle, two of whose sides are 
common tangents to the two circles, and the third side a tan- 
gent to the larger circle, and making a right angle with one of 
the other sides. C. H. 8. 

Let ABC be the larger circle, and A’B’C’ the smaller; and 
let DEF be the triangle whose sides, DZ and DF, are common 
tangents to the two circles, and HF tangent to the larger cir- 
cle, EZ being a right angle. Through K, the center of the 
larger circle, draw BL parallel to DE, meeting DF in L 
(Euc. 1, Ax. 12); and through B’ draw ML parallel to EF, 
meeting DE in M, and DF also in L, and tangent to the smaller 
circle. Through M draw MN parallel to DF. The parallelo- 
gram MEBL is equal (Euc. 35, I.) to the parallelogram MN FL, 
The triangle DML is equal to the triangle OLM (Euc. 34, L), 
and the triangle OBN is also equal to OLM (Euc. 26 and 4, I.), 
and the three triangles are equal and similar, and similar to 
the large triangle, all being right-angled triangles, with sides 
proportional to the large triangle. 

Calculation. 
BL =60+420+80= 160 OBorOL= 80 
EB = _ BNorML _ 4 
Parallelogr. MEBL = 9600 2 2 Pe 
SP 2400 = area of 
= 19200 one triangle, which is sufficient, 
2400 the other two being calcu- 
Ans. 21600 lated with the parallelogr’s. 
area of the triangle required. 

N. B.—Solutions could be given different, one by calculating 
the triangles LBF, DML, and the parallelogram MEBL. 

M. Fogarty, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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PROBLEM 231.—Two men had 8 loaves; one owned 5 and the 
other 3. A stranger agreed to pay for the whole 8 (at one cent 
each), if they would divide the 8 into three equal parts, and 
each have a third. What proportion of the 8 cents should 
each of the two owners receive ? 


It would seem, at first sight, that the man that had the 5 
loaves ought to get 5 cents, and the man that had 3, 3 cents; 
but as the stranger got 1 loaf from the 3-loaved man, he had 2 
left, for which he got three cents, and he got 124 from the 
5-loaved man, for which he payed 5 cents and 344 remaining; 
but now the one has not one-third, while the other has more 
than one-third, by the 24 of a loaf; so he must give over the 
two-thirds to the man that has only the two loaves, receiving 
24 of acent for it; then both will have the same quantity. But 
the man who receives the two-thirds pays for it out of his3 
cents, and then has only 244 cents; the man who had the 5 
cents before has 524 cts. now: which seems to me to be the so- 
lution of the problem. M. Foearry, 


[The stranger bought 14 of a loaf of one man, and 7 of the 
other, paying ‘4 of a cent. for 14 of a loaf. This gives one 
man one cent, and the other 7cts. We should therefore call 
the above solution incorrect.—Eb. ] 


Mr. Editor :—Please give the best known arn or solu- 


tions, for all equations of the form 4 
in THE JOURNAL. M. C, ConNELLY, Prin, 


Greenview, Ill., Nov. 20, 1893. 
[Equations of this form cannot be reduced except by Des- 
cartes’ formula for bi-quadratics.—Ep. | 
PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 141.—Given a circular lake three acres in extent. 
On the bank is tethered a horse, the tether allowing him to 
graze on one acre. Required the length of the tether. 

O. A. BrErs, 


THE IMAGINATION. 


BY A. P, MARBLE, 
Supt, of Schools, Worcester, Mass, 


We have of late laid great stress upon object-teaching, by 
which we try to give clearness and definiteness to the concep- 
tions of the child. But there is danger that, in dealing so 
much with objects, material things, we may forget to watch 
the mental pictures in the child’s mind. If we confine our- 
selves to the perceptions of a child, we may be neglecting that 
use of those perceptions which the rational being ought to 
make. A dumb creature may have keener perceptions than 
a child; the sense of sight in the cat, and the sense of smell in 
a dog, may both be more acute than the same sense in a child ; 
but there is a power in the child to use these perceptions, to 
reason upon them, which the irrational animals have not. 
This power, we ought to cultivate; and if this be neglected, 
then object-teaching may become positively harmful. The 
child must form mental pictures and work with them. It is 
the duty of the teacher to concern himself chiefly with these 
mental pictures, and not with the mere objects whose use is 
merely to produce such pictures. We are liable to forget the 
end in the pursuit. Too much apparatus, too much illustra- 
tion, may confuse instead of making clear. 

This picture-making power,—this mental philosophy, so to 
speak, is the imagination. This term is more frequently used 
to denote what is unreal, or has no existence in fact. We say 


‘an |maginary line,” meaning a line which bas no existence: 


— - 
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**an imaginary evil’ for a supposed evil; and we speak of the 
imagination as producing works of fiction which do not deal 
with real things. But the imagination is as common-place, as 
useful, and as essential a faculty of the mind, as the memory 
or the judgment; and in this sense of the word the faculty is 
called into action in every occupation of life and in every study 
in school. The carpenter has in mind the house he would 
build before he strikes a blow; the blacksmith sees the form 
he would hammer out before he places the iron in the forge; 
the sculptor sees the image in the rough etone as clearly as we 
see it in the finished work. In all successful study the pupil 
must project the mind forward beyond the known facts, and 
place his feet upon the territory beyond, as it were, whenever 
he enlarges the boundary of his knowledge. In arithmetic, 
the theory of the process, the work to be done, must be formed 
immediately after the conditions of the problem are stated and 
before the work is begun. In geography, the imagination must 
represent the facts concerning people, and places, and things, 
or very little good can be accomplished. In writing, the pict- 
ure must be formed in the mind before the pen can form the 
etters; and so in history, in language, and in the sciences,—in 
every study. Hence the teacher should cultivate, watch, direct, 
and control the development and training of this faculty; but 
he should not suppress and try to destroy it even when it is in 
excess. 


DRIFT. 


— Mr. Samuel R. Lowery (colored) is the president of an 
industrial academy, of which R. M. and Mrs. A. A. Lowery are 
associates, in Huntsville, Alabama, The academy gives the 
elements of an English education, with free tuition, to one 
hundred and twenty pupils, who, in return, give their labor, 
a portion of the time, to the development of silk culture.. A 
gold medal was lately awarded to the institution, by the South- 
ern Exposition, for success in rearing silk-worms and pro- 
ducing raw silk. The success of this effort would furnish a 
new and valuable industry to the colored people whose great 
industrial want is now the intelligence which will enable them 
to do their part in the growing demand for diversified work 
through the South. 

— The recent meeting of the Farmers’ Congress, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., passed vigorous resolutions in favor of national aid 
to education and appointed a commission to memorialize Con- 
gress in its behalf. It also paid attention to the agricultural 
colleges. On the same week, the Jefferson County Teachers’ 
Institute held a spirited convention of two days. Principal 
W. H. Bartholomew, of the Louisville Female High School, 
heads an eloquent appeal for a large attendance on the State 
Convention, which assembles the present week in the same 
city. Our associate editor, Mr. Mayo, has arrived in Louis- 
ville, attended the Teachers’ Association on December 14, and 
addressed the Female High School on the 16th. Mr. Mayo 
hopes to be able to visit several of the towns in Kentucky 
during the coming month. 

— Our good superintendent, A. P. Stone, makes haste to 
tell us that it was not the school committee or the excellent 
high school of Springfield, Mass., that went on a lark among 
the college songs, but that old offender, the Springfield Repub- 
lican, which has not yet outgrown a time-honored habit of 


‘*gaucing”’ the public schools, on oceasion. Certainly, every. 


one of the hundred thousand readers of the Republican took 
its half-column of banter as we did; of course, with amazement 
that with such an ‘‘admlral’’ on deck, even a jolly Teutonic 
music-master, could raise such a breeze among the boys and 
girls as is implied in the “elegant extracts” quoted from the 
Harvard hymn book. Forgive us, dear Brother Stone; we 
never will let go our faith again in any craft while you are in 
position. But we would mildly suggest the propriety of making 

Springfield Republican, as far as it is an educational 
journal, an ‘‘ annex’’ to the high school, that it might, at least, 
for one week, come under the discipline of the city superin- 
tendent of schools. 

—On Sunday evening, Nov. 18, our associate editor ad- 
dressed a large congregation of the colored people of Boston, 
in their principal church in the city, on the ‘ Education of 
the Colored People in the South.” An interesting feature of 
the occasion was the presence of a large number of intelligent 
and well-to-do people, from various southern States, who are 
living in Boston for the education of their children. There 
are, probably, seven thousand colored people in the city, 
mainly respectable, industrious, and prosperous. One of their 
number has been a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and another has just been confirmed as a municipal judge in 
the District of Charlestown. Among the auditors we noticed 
Miss Olivia Davidson, who has been, for the past two years, 
associated with Mr, Washington, in a remarkable work at 
Tuskegee, Ala. There is a good deal of profitable interchange 
between the superior colored people and teachers in our north- 
ern cities, and their brethren through all the States of the 
South, especially in the growing work of education. No gift 
in the ministry of education has come qiite so near the heart 
of our associate as the modest contribution laid down in the 
characteristic method of walking up to the altar with the offer- 
ing, to the masic of the “‘ Hallelujah Chorus.” Every “red 
cent” in that pile glistens like a diamond, and that donation 
will bear the fruit *‘ a hundredfold,”’ of which we read in the 


good book. 


Our Club List may be found on paye 899 of last 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. Me cannoe 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively dewands it.) 


COURSES OF READING. 


For one cent to prepay postage, I will mail a copy of 
** Courses of Reading for School Ch_dren, Teachers, and Gen- 
eral Readers ;’’ 80,000 copies have been printed for distribu- 
tion. About 40,000 copies will be distributed by Hon. W. E. 
Coleman, State Supt., to the school officers and teachers of 
Missouri; 35,000 by the Kansas City Times, and 5,000 by 
myself. J. M. GREENWOOD. 

Supt’s Office, Kansas City, Mo., 1883. 


SPELLING BY THE WORD-METHOD. 


In the autumn of 1882 I accepted the offer cf the position of 
teacher of the primary school in the town of Millville, five 
miles from the city of Edwood. It was an ungraded primary 
school. Previously I had taught district schools in the coun- 
try for three terms. When I had been teaching in Millville a 
few weeks, I was puzzled at the condition of the scholars in 
my middie class. They had been at school one year, could 
write beautifully, were fairly advanced in arithmetic, and ap- 
peared to read well, but could not spell at all. Soon I discov- 
ered that they only read by rote. 

In course of time I found that their singular condition was 
owing to their having been taught to read the year previous by 
the unduly prized “‘ word system,”’ never having learned the 
letters or their sounds. At the same time several children 
moved from Edwood to Millville, and entered my school. 
Nearly all of these were nine years old, and were prepared for 
the grammar school in every study except reading, but of that 
they knew little more than my middle class, just mentioned. 
The new-comers and this same class I put back into the First 
Reader, determined to drill them for a few weeks in spelling, 
and then to send the scholars from Edwood upstairs to the 
grammar school. But bitter were the upbraidings I received 
from the parents. They seemed to have considered that their 
children really could read, and never thanked me for the bene- 
ficial, thorough drill I was giving them. Neither was I grati- 
fied by the declaration of the committee, that the middle class 
had not advanced at all since last year, and by their decision 
that it must be because I did not teach by the word-system. 


However I persevered, and ere long promoted the grammar 
school scholars. At the end of a year my middle class had 
finished a Second Reader, and those who had been at school 
one year were through a First Reader, and I had at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that they were thorough scholars. But 
the committee’s resentment was so great at my refusing to 
adopt the word-system at their recommendation, and the pop- 
ular indignation ran so high because I had “ put their chil- 
dren back into the First Reader,” that I was not surprised to 
learn that Miss B. had been selected teacher of my school for 
the next year. I hear that she teaches the word-system, and 
that the committee and parents who were displeased with me 
are delighted with her. Well they may be, because she found 
my school in good condition, and she has not had time to 
make her mark upon any but the lowest class, 

If I teach again, it will be a primary school in a place where 
the word-system is not in vogue, or some grade of a grammar 
school, Piay, 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
ON GOOD BEHAVIOR IN SCHOOL, 


1. What constitutes good behavior. 
2. Motives for good behavior. 

a. Desire for approbation. 

b. Prudence or policy. 

c. Approval of one’s own conscience. 

d. To realize in our own lives our ideals of right action. 
“You should be polite to others, not because you sup- 
pose them to be gentlemen, but because you are a gen- 
tleman yourself.” 

8. Habits of good behavior, how attained : 

a. By knowledge of what right action is, 

b. By regard for the feelings of others. 

c. By the will to combine and direct such knowledge and 
regard. 

4, Methods: 

a. Clear explanation of the action desired, 

b, Examples as found in reading-books, in history, in the 
biographies of illustrious persons, and in the Bible. 

c. Example of the teacher: ‘‘ unconscious tuition.” 

d. . . . . 

. . . . . 

5. Common errors: 

a. Expecting pupils to have the will to act right before 
they have a knowledge of what is right, or the proper 
feeling for right action. 

b. Employment of censure, and the neglect of commenda- 
tion. 

c. Hasty and harsh action by the teacher. 


—From Institute Manual, Indiana. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


An important change has been made by the superintendent 
in regard to teaching numbers in the first year or grade. The 
unit of design; viz., “‘ From the concrete to the abstract,” will 
no doubt be carried through the entire course of instruction. 
Counting up to 100 and backward; asort of lobster progress, 
going ahead backward, was all that was done before, 

The present work requires: (1) Numbers to be taught from 
1 to 10 inclusive. (2) All teaching to be done with objects. 
(8) Five different groups of objects, each group containing 
fifteen. (4) The objects to be kept in five different boxes, 
Cubical blocks, buttons, pebbles, Jacks, and sticks of uniform 
length are used. Proceeding from 1 to more than 1, the 
child becomes familiar with addition and subtraction of sim- 
ple numbers. 


_ Language is taught with every exercise, oral as well as writ- 


ten; thus, the child takes one object stating, ‘‘ I took one but- 
ton from the box;’’ taking another it adds, ‘‘I took another 
button from the box, and one and oneare two.’’ The exercise 
depends upon the ingenuity of the teacher, and can be varied 


ad infinitum. 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Chicago Manual Training-School will be opened the 


early part of 1884. Candidates, the first year, must be at 
least 14 years of age, present evidence of good moral character, 
and pass a satisfactory examination in the common-school 
studies. Tuition $30 for the first year, $40 for the second, and 
$50 for the third. Throughout the course, one hour or more 
a day will be devoted to mechanical drawing, and not less than 
two to shop-work. 

Mr. Henry H. Belfield resigned his position in the high 
school, and his successor, Mr. Westcott, was appointed. Res- 
olutions were passed in which the Board of Education ex- 
pressed a high regard for the efficiency and integrity shown by 
Mr. Belfield during the seventeen years that he has been con- 
nected with the schools. 

Several sites were purchased for the erection of new school 
buildings. 

The superintendent’s report for the month showed the total 
enrollment for the month to be 66,415; average attendance for 
the month, 60,125; daily attendance, 55.959; number of teach- 
ers employed by the board, 1,156. 

An examination for teachers will be held the 27th of Dee. 

The sanitary conditions of several schools found deficient 
in ventilation and heating aparatus is to be looked after and 


remedied. 
VACATION, 


The schools closed for the holidays Friday, Dec. 21, and re- 
open the first Monday in January. 

Tue JOURNAL is making many friends among Chicago 
teachers; it is taken by a large number in almost every school. 
May it grow in usefulness, as the years wane. M. W. 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 14, 1883. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications mrp | to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EAstMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE. 


My first we all take without thinking: 
y second defines a connection; 
My whole, while we’re eating and drinking, 
8 a very convenient protection. NILLOR, 


-ENIGMATIC PENNSYLVANIA TOWNS, 


1. The topmost limit, and a weight. 

2. To consume, and a margin. 

8. Acolor, and a piece of musketry. 

4. A part of a wheel, and a piece of architecture, 
5. Sprightly, and full. 

6. A kind of fish, and upon. 

7. To entitle, and a waterfall. 

8. An animal, and a place for crossing a stream. 
9. An ensign, and a relative. 
10. Comely, and an inclosure. 


DOUBLE AOCROSTIC, 


In the late rebellion, the whole was sent forth 

To the South, to the East, to the West, and the North, 
Proclaiming glad tidings to a down-trodden race, 

Who were long held in bondage,—our country’s disgrace, 


The whole (of two words) by the South long was cursed, 
The last is my primals,—the finals, my first, 

The number of letters in each crossword are > pe 

The words are as follows,—now read the seque 


The first you eat and the second some drink, 
While the third is a kind of money, I think, 
Which the Anglo-Saxons used long ago, 
And the next is a vessel for liquors, I trow. 


A resinous substance for the fifth we scan, 

And the sixth is the name of a Biblical man, 

A chart is the seventh, a female name then, 

The ninth a small bird, a Chinese river ten; 
Next a Biblical city; reverse it the same, 

And the last a kind of small pigeon will name; 
To the “ Puzzle Fraternity ’’ I will this dedicate, 
With best wishes to all, may each be au fait. 


P, 


T. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 5. 
CHARADE.—West-wind. 
En1eamMA.—’Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep out upon the world to see the atir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
Annexes.—1, Pen, Penn. 2 Dan, Dana, 3. Corn, Corns, 
4, Tin, tine. 5. Too, tool, 


‘ 
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to are requested to 


j : a matter of conscience to attend. 


Tue directors and officers of the American Institute 
of Instruction will meet in the school-committee rooms, 
Mason Street, Boston, at 11 a. m., Saturday, Jan. 5, 
for the purpose of deciding important matters connected 
with the next annual session, to be held in July, 1884. 
Among other subjects, the place of the session, the na- 
ture of the topics to be discussed, the speakers and 
essayists, will come up for consideration. The com- 
ing annual session will be the fifty-fifth of this 
grand historic organization. Let every officer make it 


— 


Tue sanitary authorities of the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn are investigating the condition of the 
school-houses. In New York the Board of Education 
seems unwilling to publish the results, and is, conse- 
quently under fire from the press. In Brooklyn there 
is publicity, although it is doubtful if its school accom- 
modations approach those of New York in sufficiency or 
sanitary requirements. The primary school-rooms we 
have seen in New York are largely copied from the 
English pattern,—the worst of all,—and prevent all 
effective individual instruction, compelling the teacher 
to deal with the children in masses. The school- 
houses are also, too often, in crowded and unwhole- 
some surroundings. Yet many of its structures are 


THE NATIONAL 


WILL MEET AT 


Mapison, Wis., Jury 15-18, 1884. 


OFFICERS : 
President—Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Boston. 


Secretary —H. S. TARBELL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer—N. A. CALKINS, 124 East 80th St, New York. 


THE WEEK. 


Probably the most overwhelming event of the week, cer- 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


tainly in Boston, isthesnow. Its monotonous downfall might, 
in fact, be characterized as somewhat “tedious;’’ and, as a 
contemporary puts it, the tendency of mercury to form itself 
into globules was never more satisfactorily shown than during 
the past few days. Business circles are complaining, though we 
hear of a plethora of money on all! sides. The Nation gives 
the following reasons for this abundance: Of the $62,000,000 
of Government bonds called for redemption in the 121st, 122d, 
and 123d calls of the Secretary of the Treasury there have 
been about $50,000,000 presented for redemption within the 
last sixty days. But the great proportion of the $50,000,000 
has come into the market for new investment of some kind, 
and in this is to be found one of the causes of the continued 
increase of unemployed money, which keeps the rates of inter- 
est down to lower figures than were ever known before. 

To-morrow, December 28, the civil-service regulations, framed 
under the authority of the N. Y. law, go into effect in Brooklyn, 
The mayor-elect of Buffalo also announces his intention to 
make the law the standard of his administration, and from 
Rochester comes the same favorable report. Thus the statute, 
which gives to cities having fifty thousand or more inhabitants 
the privilege of local application of the general law, is in a fair 
way to be a practical measure. y./ 

The latest expression of opposition to Christianity in Japan 
is the speeial introduction of Shinto doctrines in schools 
at the order of a minister of the home department. Chris- 
tianity, however, is taking a wonderful hold upon Japan; the 
influential classes are paying cheerful tribute to the excellence 
of the mission schools ; those at Tokio and Kioto are declared 
by natives to be the best in those cities; and one Japanese dig- 
nitary tells an American correspondent that he feels the time 
to be near at hand when Japan will have become a Christian 
nation. 

The President of the Swiss Republic warns his people of an 
impending European war, which cannot be delayed longer 
than 1884. The Emperor of Germany, however, recently gave 
his people the most solemn assurances that peace was at 
the present moment completely secure. Most assuredly the 
Emperor is in a much better position to estimate the prob- 
abilities of the immediate future. 

The internal disturbances which caused the earthquakes of 
this year, do not seem to have yet ceased. Since the last of 
October, when Smyrna, Gibraltar, and the Bermudas were 
shaken, the pulsations have been few in number and very tri- 
fling in their effect. Now, however, the news comes from 

Lisbon, for many centuries a favorite rendezvous for earth- 
quakes, that on Saturday, the 22d, two shocks were felt. The 
first was a slight one; the second, two hours later and lastin 
twelve seconds, was quite sharp and caused some damage cal 
& great panic in the city. 

A change of situation in the far East is produced by the as- 
sassination of the King of Anam and the succession of a ruler 
of Chinese sympathies. There seems to be no doubt that the 
French have to expect the united 
than their complete expulsion from Cochin China as well as 


worthy of the metropolis. Brooklyn is just emerging 
from the narrowness of the private school, class idea 
of education, and still houses her admirable “Central 
Grammar School,” with its accomplished Dr. Leighton, 
in a building noisy, wearisome, and dangerous; while 
thousands of little children have yet no home in its 
primary schools. Mayor Low is pushing in the right 
direction, and has made genuine progress in coiperation 
with the superior strata of teachers and members of the 
board. But evena model mayor and a brigade of emi- 
nent teachers are almost hopeless in dealing with a 
school system that has been so long a part of the polit- 
ical machine that it must be untwisted, strand by strand, 
before it can be established on true educational princi- 
ples. The metropolis has given to the country a group 


of eminent school-men and women, whose beautiful work 


will yet be housed in buildings worthy of the schools. 


We frequently come upon two sorts of towns where 


the people of both races are making serious mistakes 
in the matter of supporting schools for colored children 
and youth. In one community, the white people decide 
to postpone the establishment of a good school for these 
children until better times shall enable them to meet 
the expense more easily. The result is, that the town 
fills up with ignorant, vicious and lazy young negroes, 


whose inefficiency and crime tax the people, every year, 


a larger sum than a good school would cost, and the 
foundations are laid for all sorts of mischief in the 
morals and politics of the community. Another tendency, 


no less mischievous, is the elbowing off of the colored 


school into a corner, to be solely cared for by trustees of 


its own sort. This operation is generally the result of 
the combined effort of white impracticables and col- 


ored politicians: the one, to get the school out of sight; 


the other, to get the school in their own hands. The 


outcome is almost invariably a useless school, fought 
over by the churches, and packed with incompetent 
teachers by its scheming managers. 


The best colored 
schools in the South are those that are organized in cor- 


respondence with the graded schoole for whites, where 


the entire board of trustees has a check upon the man- 


agement of its colored members, and the same superin- 


tendent holds both in supervision; training both 


classes of teachers, and helping both to obtain the most 


favorable results. 


One of the most valuable uses of the kindergarten is 
to furnish intelligent mothers with a method of occupy- 
ing the attention of their young children, while prepar- 
ing them for their school life. In a late journey of a 
thousand miles in a palace car, the attention of a wor- 
ried father, a worn-out mother, and a terribly “ bull- 
dozed” nurse, including the occupants of the car, was 
monopolized by the antics of a tremendous red-headed 
specimen of young America, who fired off more questions 


the Tonquia delta is the object of this new combination, 


every hour than a first-class universisy could answer; 


played cards like a whirlwind ; and sung “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” as the train rolled into the final station, in a 
falsetto that drowned the expiring shriek of the engine. 
That boy is -one of thousands of household tyrants 
whose fearful energies must be distributed, to save the 
family circle from becoming a mad-house. One-half the 
patience spent in keeping one such portent “ out of fire 
and water” would enable any educated woman to grasp 
the spirit and handle the “ gifts” of the kindergarten ; 
thereby loosening the desperate clutch of the little one 
on her own heart-strings, and giving to the home group 
a most needful training in self-reliance and the acquire 
ment of fundamental knowledge. And we are old- 
fashioned enough to believe that such handling of the 
kindergarten, by the intelligent mothers of America, 
will be far more in accord with the spirit of Froebel, 
and more effective as a preparation for school life, than 
the attempt of the girl “ kindergartner,” even though 
the prize graduate of a famous school, to handle the 
most delicate and difficult of all the agencies for dealing 
with the little child. 


THE EDUCATION OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


In the recent discussion upon industrial education 
and the defects of our modern city school-keeping, a 
good many venerable objectors to the present order 
have come to the front with a glorification of the edu- 
cational advantages of the old-fashioned country life, 
including the old-time district school. 

On this matter a little observation will convince any 
thoughtful inquirer that the advantages of country life, 
even in New England a generation ago, were found 
largely outside the school-house. The only superior 
element in the schools of that day, as we remember 
them, was in the intelligence and respectability of a 
considerable class of their teachers. As in the South, 
to-day, the school-master and mistress was often the son 
or daughter of the most cultivated and influential fam- 
ily, and carried into the school-room the peculiar weight 
which such advantage confers. The winter schools 
were often taught by college students or graduates. 
But here the superiority stopped short. None of these 
young people were trained teachers, and few of them 
remained long at the work. One reason for their suc- 
cess was the quiet social atmosphere of the old country 
town, which permitted the whole intelligence of the 
community to concentrate on the three winter months 
devoted to school-keeping. The two or three hundred 
children and youth thus distributed through half a 
dozen small districts were brought under a pressure 
which doubtless stimulated the bright scholars to great 
exertion. But the sanitary arrangement of the school- 
house, the absence of grading and good methods, the 
defect of school-books, and the often brutal type of dis- 
cipline, were bad, and told fearfully on the physically 
feeble, mentally slow, and morally infirm pupils. There 
is do doubt that, with the one exception mentioned, a 
good country school in New England, to day, is greatly 
superior to the past, as a school; however it may lack 
the peculiar advantage to which we have alluded,—the 
concentration of the chief social interest of a quiet, 
thoughtful community on the children. This advan- 
tage, however, was not enjoyed in the newly settled 
portions west of Albany, New York, where, for years, 
the difficulties incident to the gradual occupation of a 
wilderness bore with especial hardness on the schooling 
of the children. 

As we look back upon that early life in a small New 
England town, the chief educational advantage seems 
to us the concentration of public interest on every indi- 
vidual in the community. We do not give the old 
country life much credit for its training of the body 
It was a life that brought out a tremendous force and 
endurance in certain types of physical constitution, 
while for many others it was a slaughterhouse far more 
than a gymnasium. The terrible toil of the women 
with the old-time style of dress, and exposure, is largely 
accountable for that mysterious feebleness of young 
women that, to-day, baffles the doctors and inspires a 
good deal of absurd denunciation of present sanitary 
affairs. The fact is, the present conditions for whole- 
some life, any where in New England, among a sim- 


ilar class of people, are incomparably more favorable 
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sity of living which has come in with the development 
of our new inventions, and the excitements of a revolu- 
tionary epoch. The health of college boys, in that day, 
was proverbially a matter of apprehension. Half our 
own class at Amherst, Mass., fell out from sickness; 
whereas Amherst, now, is a model institution in this 
respect. The stones in the old grave-yards tell the 
story of youthful mortality. The solid old millionaire 
who at the head of his table declaims against modern 
imbecility, is one of alittle group of survivors of the 
large number of country boys who fell by the way, 
crushed by the first real conflict with life. If the true 
destiny of man were to plod on a hundred years in 
slow, uneventful, materialistic “ jog-trot,” that old life 
was, perhaps, a sanitary success; but any bright Yan- 
kee boy, now-a-days, in twenty years, by the help of 
modern appliances, can do more valuable work than his 
grandfather, even were his thread of existence spun out 
to the age of Methuselah. 


Certainly that old life was not largely favorable to 
mental generosity or any very broad habits of thought 
or intelligence. The amount of mental force wasted in 
circling round and round in the peck-measure of petty 
township affairs, neighborhood gossip, school district, 
church and town meeting quarrels, was something 
incredible to an outsider. It made the life of many 
of these old towns a bear-garden rather than the Eden 
that figures in the reminiscence. Thousands of able 
men and women frittered out their life in this narrow 
inclosure during the two centuries before the opening 
of the Great West. ‘The prodigious rush out of this 
style of country life, even toward the wilderness, shows 
how intolerable this lack of varied interest and social 
geniality, and endless friction on rasped nerves had 
become. And if from the religious life of that period 
we subtract the rage for theological disputation, the 
partisan bigotry of the little rival churches, the per- 
sonal worship of the clergy, and the social element that 
gathered around the old meeting-house, the superiority 
in morals and religion is less real than apparent. 

In like manner it would be easy to show several 
other great defects of that old country-life as a training 
school for youth. Doubtless, these disadvantages, as 
we have already said, were a good deal modified by 
what was really the one commanding feature for good 
in this period,—the concentration of public interest on 
every individual child in the community. Our youth 
was passed in a town of 1000 people, seventy-five miles 
from Boston, then really the only city in Mass. 
Not even South Carolina, in her most exclusive mood 
of State rights, was so much a little concentrated nation- 
alaity as this, and every similar township in New 
England. The State and the Nation hardly touched 
the people who managed their own affairs in town- 
meeting, and were only involved with county affairs 
through the location of roads and the attendance on 
courts of superior jurisdiction. All eyes were turned 
inward rather than outward, and the absorbing inter- 
ests, outside the pitiless life of work, were domestic, 
social, and personal. Nowhere was the birth of the 
baby such an event. Every peculiarity of the new- 
comer, from the least freckle to the slightest mental 
twist, was noted and widely discussed. The first glim- 
mer of any sort of mental capacity or moral superiority 
in girl or boy, was flashed through every household. 
Every habit and attitude and aspiration and experi- 
ence of the growing youth was the topic of common 
talk by a hundred firesides. The youth thus grew up 
in the midst of the liveliest institution on earth of om- 
nipotent observation. Of course all this told on the 
life of every child. It was a flaming sword against 
gross and open immorality; a powerful stimulus to am- 
bition; a sweet encouragement for obvious ability ; 
though a pitiless foe to every sort of shiftlessness. ‘To 
this remarkable training, more than any one cause does 
the New England man and woman owe that tremen- 
dous vigor and tenacity of purpose, self-control, and 
quiet intensity for moral and mental ends, which has 
made both such a power for good or, when preverted, 
for evil in the land. The New England township-life 
was the university of which family, church, school- 
house, town-meeting, farm-work, and training-day were 
the departments. But with all its manifest superiori- 


wasteful; suppressing the social impulses to a danger- 
ous degree; and at its best leaving even the best kind 
of New Englander clad in a shell of reserve which 
makes him, through all the preliminary stages of ac- 
quaintance, the least approachable and most uninterest- 
ing of the able and excellent characters of modern civ- 
ilization. 

But, for good or evil, this type of country life has 
gone forever. The least village among the White 
Hills now lies with all these old fences down, open to the 
whole world, throbbing with the mighty life of modern 
times. We should do well to waste no breath in vain 
entreaty for the return of the past; but rather, apply 
ourselves with all diligence to the adjustment of child- 
life to the varied and momentous conditions of the pres- 
ent hour. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Teachers should remember that quickness of parts is 
rarely joined with great solidity. 


— Now comes the St. Louis Journal of Education and sug- 
gests that fifty millions of the surplus money in the United 
States Treasury be distributed among the States on the basis 
of population, for educational purposes. 


— The English High and Latin School of Boston have a 
gymnasium, and boys ‘‘are anxious to take exercise”; but, 
according to the Herald, there is noone to instruct them. And 
yet her common councilmen dine sumptuously at the city’s ex- 
pense, and seven supervisors of instruction are hired to look 
after the physical and intellectual wants of her 50,000 boys and 
girls. 


—In a large French establishment containing about 600 
children, half girls, half boys, it was noticed that the girls fur- 
nished industrially.work superior to that of the boys, and the 
inspection also showed that the girls were mentally more alert 
than the boys. The explanation given is: ‘‘The girls were 
not so assiduous at their studies, for which they devoted only 
eighteen hours a week, the days for working at the establish- 
ment alternating with those at the school. The boys, on the 
contrary, devoted thirty-six hours a week at the school. To 
remedy this difference, the boys were submitted to the same 
rules as the girls, and the result obtained was as satisfactory.’’ 


— The Secretary of the Interior, in his annual report, rec- 
ommends a national appropriation for schools. ‘ In many of 
the States,’’ he says, ‘‘the school system is only lacking in 
efficiency on account of the lack of funds to support the 
schools provided for. In such cases it is believed that a lib- 
eral appropriation by the General Government would so stim- 
ulate the State system that the States could be ultimately left 
to carry on the work without government aid.’’ We trust the 
present Congress will see the virtue of promptly acting upon 
the advice of the Secretary of the Interior. 

— As a means of interesting young people in good literature, 
a Cincinnati paper proposes to publish in its columns a “‘ series 
of articles that will be, in everything but form, a classified 
handbook of young folks’ literature. Not only the names of 
authors and titles of book will be given, but notes about those 
authors and their works, and the numbers of such books as 
are on the shelves of the public library.’”’ This strikes us as a 
most excellent as well as original idea. If some newspaper in 
every community would do the same, it would not only attract 
many to the reading of good books, but, better still, if the duty 
is in the hands of a competent person, would lead the more 
intellectual part of the community to investigate and criticise 
as well as to read. 

— James Freeman Clarke has this to say upon the advan- 
tages of the public school in a democracy: ‘Common schools 
are essential to the success of republican institutions. When 
the people govern, they must be educated. If educated, they 
cannot be led by demagogues, for their interests are in the 
good government of the community. Education also produces 
general prosperity, and prosperous people are on the side of 
order. So that universal education is the one sufficient barrier 
against the dangers which come from democracy. Education 
develops variety ; as people become varied, their interests 
differ, their prejudices are opposed by counter prejudices, and 
the majority will always be likely to resist any ambitious and 
overbearing minority.’ 

— One of the teachers in Colonel Parker’s Normal 
School thus describes him, at the same time saying that the 
description is not exaggerated, but true to life: ‘“* When in 
spired, the face of our instructor will light up as from an in- 
tensely inward fire. A broad smile beams over the ruddy 
countenance, the eyes seem to be windows through which spir- 
its from the heaven within are looking happy. But when an 
abuse enrages him, how changed all becomes! The light sud- 
denly disappears from his face; the fire within blazes to the 
violence of a volcano; the smile changes to afrown of midnight 
darkness; the eyes roll and dance in their sockets with a glare 
that is fearful, yet fascinating; the fists are clenched, the nos- 
trils dilated, the breath comes heavy and quick. Any comment 
we might make would be unworthy, so eloquent a discription, 
and so we forbear, 


mends that pupils should be examived in singing at sight as well 
as in musical theory.’”’ A very excellent idea, it may be, but 
we think it would puzzle a more than Socrates to tell just how 
it can be done under existing circumstances. Only an hour a 
week is devoted to the study of music in each class ; the regu- 
lations require that a great number of songs shall be learned, 
and special instructors are appointed to see that the work is 
done. Every Boston teacher knows that to teach every child 
to sing accurately and independently at sight, or even any 
great number of them, in the time given, or even if it be 
lengthened by a half, and, at the same time accomplish the 
task of sight-singing in two and three parts, would be an im- 
possibility. And yet we believe with the committee that chil- 
dren should be able at graduation to sing at sight correctly 
and independently simple music. 

— The Pennsylvania School Journal thinks that, unless the 
signs of the times are deceptive, the day is not far distant 
when the giving of Nature-leesons in the school-room will be 
considered as much a part of the teacher’s duty as the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. But it believes that there is but one way to 
teach science to children, and that is through oral instruction. 
The text-book is a danger to be guarded against. The instruc- 
tion must have a conversational form, the pupil taking his 
part, and all its points must be illustrated, not by wood-cuts, 
but by the objects themselves, or by actual experiments, as 
the case may require. Our contemporary might have added, 
that the usual written examination-tests will have to be sus- 
pended if the teaching is to be other than mere word-cram- 
ming. The reason why children are not now more frequently 
sent to play at the knees of good Mother Nature is because all 


the time of the teacher is consumed in meeting examination- 
tests in subjects beyond the reach of the intellect of the aver- 


age child. 

— It is unfortunate, as a contemporary has it, that prom- 
inent Englishmen when they visit us, do not seem to know the 
difference between aristocracy and snobocracy. Especially is 
it to be deplored, when one who has warned others against the 
wiles and ignorance of the Philistines does not recognize this 
peculiar genus when met with on American soil. Here is 
Matthew Arnold asking the head of the Boston high school of 
boys whether it is true, as he has been informed, that only 
boys from respectable families attend the high schools, and 
whether most of these are not fitted at private schools. It 
would be interesting to know at what tables Matthew Arnold 
has dined and supped that he should have gotten such an idea 
of the intellectual and social life of our people. There is not 
an intelligent man or woman in the State of Massachusetis 
who does not know that the high schools are filled with chil- 
dren from every stratum of our population, —the middle pre- 
dominating. Morever, the number of children fitted for the 
high schools by tutors or at private schools here in the city of 
Boston, or any other city in the Commonwealth, as to that, 
can be counted on the fingers of one’shands. We are inclined 
to think that foreigners, be they marquises, or apostles of 
sweetness and light, are tempted to think that wealth and 
brains in this country are synonymous terms. It is not so, 
however. The head, as wejl as the heart of the Nation is in 


the middle class, and could the Englishman, reared to believe 
that the salt of a race is in a titled nobility, appreciate this 
fact, he would be a more worthy critic of the ways and doings 
of the Great Republic. 
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the following proposals, which will hold good till 
Jan. 1, 1884: 

A Discount or TEN PER CENT. WILL BE MADE ON 
ALL BILLS FOR THE JOURNAL OF MORE THAN ONE 
YEAR’S STANDING, IF PAID BEFORE JAN, 1, 1884, 


A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY EARNED. 


Eacu SuBSCRIBER, PAYING IN ADVANCE THE SUB- 
SCRIPTION PRICE OF $2.50 FoR THE JOURNAL FOR 
1884, WILL RECEIVE ANY PoRTRAIT HE MAY CHOOSE 
or Seconp SERIES. 


ONE TO-DAY 18 WORTH TWO TO-MORROWS. 


Any Penson sENDING us OnE New SvuBsCRIBER 
to THe JOURNAL AND $2.50, WILL RECEIVE ANY ONE 
oF our New Portraits. 


A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 


Taese Porrraits ARE Beautirut Howmay 
GIFTS FOR TEACHERS. 


MAKE YOURSELVES A PRESENT. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
— The Congregational Sunday School and Pablishing Society, 
Boston, have just published The Autobiography of the 
Rev. Bnoch Pond, D_D., for fifty years professor in Bangor 


(Me.) Theological Seminary. It contains an introduction by 
the Rev. Edwin Pond Parker, D.D. An excellent steel por- 
trait of Dr. Pond forms the frontispiece. This tasty volume 
is a memorial of the character, work, and last years of one of 
the great religious teachers of New England, and will be warmly 
welcomed by hosts of his friends in all parts of the world. 
Rey. A. E. Dunning, Sunday Schoo! secretary, has prepared 
a Manual on The Sunday School Library, published by the 
same society, which should be in the hands of every one con- 
nected with the selection and management of Sunday-school 
libraries. It gives the history, object, use, ard power of this 
means of religious culture with great clearness. His sug- 
tions on the authorship and selection of Sunday-school 
ks are not only just, but eminently practical. In an appen- 
dix he furnishes a list of books suitable for Sunday-school 
libraries, containing fifty volumes. How to Build a Church 
is another book from theJsame Society, by C. L. Goodell, D D., 
of St. Louis, with an introduction by Rev. E. B, Webb, D.D., 
of Boston. 
— The Works of Virgil Translated into English Verse, 
with Variorum and other Notes and Comparative Readings. 
By John Augustine Wilstach, counsellor-at-law. In two vol- 


umes, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; price, $5.00. Under 
the title of ‘‘ The Virgilians’’ the critical author treats of all 
those scholars and writers who have contributed by their 


Boston, 1859. 


ginal topics for convenience of the student. 


musical culture in conservatories, and schools are unmentioned. 


. th ius to tuate ill 
books are some value, but cannot lay claim to being, in any 


trate the works of Virgil. Beginning with the ancient manu- 
scripts, preserved in the Vatican Library in Rome, of the fifth 
and possibly of the fourth century, the author explains their 
contents, and gives the record of illustrious commentators 
upon the Roman bard down to the present day. Following 
this extended chapter are tables of the “‘Speeches’’ in the 
works of Virgil, including those in the minor poems and in the 
@neid, also tables of the Similes in the same; tables of the 
** Fate,’”’ and shorter lines, and a table of the *‘ New Readings’”’ 
suggested in translation of the works of Virgil. Mr. Wilstach 
then gives a concise history of the minor poems. He arranges 
“The Pastorals”’ of Virgil in a new classification suggested 
by their dates and subjects. These preliminary portions of 
the author’s work are of great value, and will atly interest 
teachers and students of the works of Virgil. he translation 
of the works into English verse, and his notes and comparative 
readings of the author are the crucial tests by which the 
author’s work will be estimated by the classical scholars of the 
world. As regards the notes, they are adapted in the main to 
the average intelligence of readers of Virgil, and in the more 
difficult passages to the average culture of scholars. In the 
translation the author has evidently studied the best works of 
“* Virgilians.”’ His estimate of the poems of Virgil is very 
exalted, and says they will retain their hold upon scholars of 
all lands, from the lofty story they tell, for the portrayal of the 
best elements of human character, and especially for his regard 
for womanly worth, as shown'in the story of Aneas, the hero, 
who “ shielded from all the horrors of the sea, and of the land, 
from the nimble lightning of the tempest and the thirsty sword 
of battle, by a mother’s love.’”? We heartily indorse the 
opinion of the author that his meter, blank verse, is the only 
fit vehicle of the heroic, and that it is impossible to make faith- 
ful translations in rhyme. Probably no two scholars would 
entirely agree in regard to shades of meaning or to the forms 
of expression, in translating Virgil’s works, or in the treat- 
ment of imperfect lines, forty-nine of which, in the nied, 
have always been a subject of curiouscomment. Mr. Wilstach 
regards them as intentional in most cases, and in this judg- 
ment we presume a majority of critical ‘‘ Virgilians’’ will 
agree with him. It is a work of great value, and the publish- 
ers have done their part in its production in excellent style. 
The text is printed in large, clear type, with the numbers in 
the margin of the original text of Virgil; a good index, and 
tasteful and substantial binding, gilt tops. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have completed the 
**Riverside”’ edition of Emerson’s works. This is a literary 
event worthy of special note, as this edition in eleven vol- 
umes gives the reading public a large amount of hitherto 
uncollected and unpublished material from his pen. The last 


three volumes are now ready. The first of the three, and the 
ninth of the series, gives us the poems in their complete form. 
The other two volumes are of prose, and contain lectures, 
miscellanies, and biographical sketches. In the first there are 
lectures on Demonology, Perpetual Forces, Character and 
The Sovereignty of Ethics, which are reprinted from the 
North American Review; The Superlative, reprinted from 
The Century; The Preacher, an address to divinity students, 
reprinted from the Unitarian Review; an essay on Plutarch, 
which was written asan introduction to an edition of Plu- 
tarch’s Morals; biographical sketches of Dr. Ripley, Mr. 
Hoar, Henry Thoreau, and several other brief papers or ad- 
dresses . from the Dial and other publications. The 
Historic Notes of Life and Letters in New England, and the 
sketch of the author’s aunt, Mary Moody Emerson, have boen 
given to the readers of the Atlantic. The material which has 
not been before published include a paper on Aristocracy, read 
asa lecturein England in 1848, and here printed with addi- 
tions from other papers; a paperon Education; The Man 
of Letters, an address delive before the literary societies 
of Waterville College, 1863; and The Scholar, an oration 
delivered before the Washington and Jefferson Societies of 
the University of Virginia, 1876. 

The volume of Miscellanfes opens with the discourse on 
The Lord’s Supper, with which Mr. Emerson marked his 
retirement from the ministry in 1832, and in which he defined 
his theological views. Following this are an Historical Dis- 


sense, complete histories of music either in England or America. 
sical composition in ‘‘ten lessons,’ or to play the piano in 


the interests of musical culture deserve well of the American 


people. 
— The new publications of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York, include some very interesting and instructive standard 
books, prominent among which isa new collection of English 
poetry, under the general title of English Verse, edited by W. 
J. Linton and R. H, Stoddard. This series consists of five 


volumes (12mo, about 350 pages each), price per volume, $1.00. 
The volumes are sold separately or in sets. They are: I. 
Chaucer to Burns ; IL. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century ; 
III. Dramatic Scenes and Characters; IV. Ballads 
and Romances; and V. Translations. Each volume con- 
tains as an introduction a valuable essay by Mr. Stoddard on 
the period or class of English Poetry which it covers. The 
poems of each author are grouped under his name, and at the 
end of each volume are very brief biographical and bibliograph- 
ical notes by the editors upon the poets represented in it. 
Brief glossarial and explanatory notes are also appended, with 
others noticing current differences of text, etc. Great pains 
have been taken to secure accuracy of text, it being the aim of 
the editors to produce a Cyclopedia of English Poetry, the 
text of which should be an authority. This collection is the 
largest yet undertaken, and covers more fully than any other 
the whole field of English poetical literature. At the same 
time, its form is the most convenient possible, the five volumes 
of handy size, greatly surpassing in this respect a single heavy 
book. No more valuable set of books can be had in this de- 
partment for the student’s library. 

The same firm continue their issues of a new and uniform 
edition of the writings of Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) in 
12mo volumes, in original cloth bindings, price per volume, 
$1.25. The last books of the series are Dream Life, A 
Fable of the Seasons, and Wet Days at Edgewood. 
‘*Dream Life”’ is the companion volume to the “ Reveries of 
a Bachelor,” and has fully equaled it in general popularity. 
** Wet Days at Edgewood ”’ represents the genial author among 
his books in his well-stocked library. His talks about the an- 
cient authors and their writings are delightful. Although 
these books were written a score or more of years ago, they 
are well worthy of the attentive reading of this generation,— 
healthy in tone, fresh and sprightly in style. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just issued from the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, a very valaable History of Prus- 
sia to the Ascension of Frederic the Great, 1134-1740, 
by Herbert Tuttle, professor in Cornell University; price, $2 25. 
The author in this volume describes the development of Prus- 
sia from the earliest times down to the death of the second 
king. He gives, in clear and concise form, the results of min- 
ute researches into the early institutions of Bradenburg, and 
throughout the work has exhibited the development of the 
principles of the government of Prussia, showing clearly the 
origin and early history of the political system, which come 
into unusual notice through the victories of Frederic, and after 
a period of eclipse, again astonished the world in the second 
half of the present century. It is an instructive history, and 
the author has prepared it with marked ability and fidelity, 
Beginning with primitive and medisval Bradenburg, he de- 
scribes the early society and institutions of Prussia, and gives 
the historic record of the Hohenzollerns to the seventh cent- 
ury, from that period to the peace of Westphalia up to the 
time of the death of the great elector, Frederic William, who 
died in April, 1688. In the yy following, Mr. Tuttle gives 
a very satisfactory account of the state of the country under 
his rule. From the ascension of Frederic III. to the acqui- 
sition of the crown was a period of transition from a reign by 
force to that of a “‘lovable government.”’ In 1701 Frederic 
was crowned and r nised as king. The early years of the 
new kingdom were full of complications with other powers, 
Frederic died in February, 1713, before the formal adoption of 
the treaty of Utrecht, which was signed April 13,1713. Fred- 
838. | eric William I. was twenty-five years old when the government 
came into his hands. The policy of the new king was to make 
himself an absolute despot in form and in substance, His 
foreign policy was warlike, and yet Prussia failed of any mate- 
rial successes under his reiga, and his administrative reforms 
were mostly in the interest of augmenting his own preroga- 
tives. The social and domestic relations of the second king 
are very fully ros ene by the author, and form an interesting 
chapter [of this history. Appended is the Geneal of the 
House of Hohenzollern in Bradenburg, Prussia, e book 
has 487 pages, and is well printed on heavy Paper, and sub- 
stantially bound, with g ilt top. 


Fugitive Slave Law, read ia New York in 1854; a ringin 
speech at Concord on the assault upon Mr, Sumner; A poe 4 


on the in Kansas, in 1853; an address at the meeting 


in Boston in memory of Theodore Parker; a lecture on Ameri- 
can Civilization, delivered at Washington in 1862; an address 
on the Emancipation Proclamation, delivered in Boston in 
September 1862; a tribute to Lincoln, spoken at Concord 
April 19, 1865; the Harvard Commemoration Speech, July, 
1865; a lecture on Woman, read before the Woman’s Rights 
Convention in 1855; an address to Kossuth, at Concord, 1852, 
and a speech at the celebration of the Burns Centenary at 


The same firm have just issued A Study of Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam: Its Structure and Purpose, by John F. 
Genung; price $1.25. It is a book of rare merit, and will be 
widely read by all admirers of the new Baron of England. 
The book is beautifully printed with wide margins and mar- 


— Messrs Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, publishjtwo 
books compiled by Frederic Louis Ritter, director of music 
at Vassar College, entitled Music in England, $1.50; and 
Music in America, $2.00. These books are intended to 


complement each other logically, and are arranged in chrono- 
logical periods. The American divisions are: I. Puritan 
Psalmody, 1620-1771; II. The Early American Composers, 
1771-1815; III. The Founding of the Handel-Haydn Society in 
Boston, 1815; IV. The Introduction of Italian Opera, 1830; 
V. The Organization of the Philharmonic Society in New 
York City; VI. “‘ The Civil War Period.”’ Very little, if any, 
worthy mention is made of the great efforts and progress made 
to introduce music into the public schools of America. As 
far as Boston is concerned in this book, little can be said in 
its praise, either for its completeness or correctness. Such 
names as Dr. Tourjée, Luther W. Mason, Prof. Eichberg, and 
many others who have been activly engaged in promoting 


Mr. Ritter’s criticism of charlatans and musical quacks, who 
have been conspicuous by their senseless claims to teach mu- 


‘four weeks,” is richly merited. Only those who devote 
themselves, with a true art and educational spirit, to advance 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— White, Smith & Co., 516 Washington St,, Boston have, 


ust pees a new song and chorus by H. J. Frelwer, entitled 
‘A Mother is the Best Friend, After All.” 


—Carl Schoenhof, 146 Tremont street, Boston, have published 
and for sale ‘‘De |’Emploi Du Subjonctif: Régles Mises en 
Ordre. A |’usage des Etrangers. Par Pau! Rogez, professeur 
de francais 4 Manchester, N. H.’’ 


— The new. edition of Students’ Songs, comprising the 
twenty-first thousand, has just been published by Moses King, 
of Cambridge. This collection comprises over sixty of the 
olly songs as now sung at all leading colleges in America, It 

as the full music for all the songs and airs. Compiled by 
Wn. H. Hills (Harvard, 1880). The price is only fifty cents, 


— The historian, Hubert H. |Bancroft, is in Mexico, with 
three assistants, gathering material for his History of the 


Pacific States. He has been received by the agora, es ay | 
men as well as by the President of the Republic and heads of 
departments with marked consideration and respect. The 
addition to his library, from his journey to Mexico, will not 
be less than 6,000 volumes, mostly rare books and manuscripts, 
once lodged in churches and convents. 


—In connection with the war now raging in the Soudan 
country,— to which universal attention has been called by the 
tragic fate of the late General Hicks’s army,— Colonel T. W. 
Knox’s recent book, The Boy Travellers in Central Africa, 
will well repay careful perusal. The book describes the Sou- 
dan, Khartoom, Shendy, Gondo-Kora, and the valley of the 
White Nile, and gives accurate accounts of the military oper- 
ations of Egypt in that distant and turbulent region. It is the 
latest book on the subject. 

—Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published The Boys 
of Thirty-Five, by Edward H. Elwell, editor of the Portland 
Transcript ; price, $1.25. This is a charming story of a seaport 
town,—Portland of half a century ago. It shows how the 
boys lived and conducted themselves in those early days. The 
book will prove a genuine delight to all readers; its fund of 
anecdotes and sparkling humor and the charming style in 
which it is written more than compensate for its circumscribed 
field of interest. We have not enough of such books to keep 
alive the story of our fathers and grandfathers. While seek- 
ing to entertain, Mr. Elwell has performed a service which 
makes every reader of to-day his debtor. 


— Cassell & Co., 739 and 741, Broadway, New York city, 
have issued promptly the January, 1884, number of the popu- 
lar Magazine of Art, No. 2 of Volume VIL; price, per year, 


$3.50; single number, 35 cents. It has a rich and valuable 
table of contents for all readers interested in art. The illus- 


trations of this number are of unusual excellence. The fron- 
tispiece is ‘‘ The Evening Star,’”’ painted by Edward Burne 
Jones. The leading articles are ‘‘ The Cretosa of Paria,” with 
six engravings; ‘‘ Jean Paul Laurens,’’ ‘‘ The Painting of the 
Dead,”’ with three engravings; ‘‘ Egyptian Types,’’ with nine 
engravings; ‘‘ Some Portraits of Carlyle,’’ with six specimens; 


‘Pictures at Palace Garden,’’ with four engravings ; The 


Chronicle of Art, and American Art Notes. Teachers should 
avail themselves of this superb monthly. 


— Edward Everett Hale has an interesting article in the 


January Wide Awake, entitled “Shall We Study Greek ?”’ 
Margaret Sidney’s writings are meeting with phenomenal 


success. Five Little Peppers and How They Grew, has 
just come out in its tenth edition. Who Told it to Me? 
just published, ran out of print in a few days, although a large 
edition was prepared. A second edition will soon be ready. 
Ideal Poems, the fine art gift-book of the Lothrops this year, 
is commanding an immense sale. The people find in it their 
special favorites, and the twelve drawings are from the studios 
of the favorite illustrators, Shirlaw, Frederies, Hovenden, 
Taylor, Garrett, etc. Echoes from Hospital and White 
House, a record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomroy’s experience in 


war time, by Anna L. Boyden, will be published December 


22d. Taylor’s Life of Paul, illustrated, will be ready Decem- 
ber 24th. 


— Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, have ready 
three new books for art students and teachers. The first 
treats of The Theory of Design, and is written by Lucas 


Baker, who gives a masterly presentation of the true princi- 
ples of inventive art. The work is divided into three parts: 
(1) the text proper, liberally illustrated; (2) a series of original 
designs made by a class of pupils under the instruction of the 
author : (3) a collection of plant forms (natural and conven- 
tional) for use as elements of design. The second, also by Mr. 
Baker, is entitled The Science and Art of Model and 
Object Drawing, and is designed for use as a text-book for 
schools, and for self-instruction of teachers and art students. 
The other volume is entitled Light and Shade in Land- 
scape, and comprises four series of lessons selected from 
White’s Progressive Art Studies, by George C. White. One 
series of lessons is devoted to light and shade, as introductory 
to the general study of all branches of art; the other three 
series treat of trees and foreground plants, rocks, and water, 
and general principles of landscape study. Each of the series 
18 illustrated by twelve elaborate plates, besides numerous illus- 
trations in the text. - 


— Eldredge & Bro., 17 North Seventh street, Philadelphia, 
recognizing the fact that a knowledge of literature is essential 
to the liberal cultivation of the minds of pupils, have pub- 
lished Short Stories in Literature, for the use of common 


schools, by Albert P. Southwick, A. M., author of the *‘ Dime 
Series of Question Books.” The arrangement of this book is 
admirably adopted to serve its purpose of leading the student 
to glean wisely from the wide field of literature. Under the 
head of ‘‘ English Literature,’’ he divides the work into seven 

riods, as follows: The Age of Chaucer, the Elizabethan, 

ilton, Dryden, Addison and Pope, Johnson, the Georgian 
and Victorian Ages. In Part II., ‘“ American Literature” is 
presented concisely under the heads of Colowial, Revolution- 
ary, National, and Golden Ages, Part III. contains Pearls at 
Random Strung,” and ‘‘ Familiar Quotations ;’’ and Part 1V. 
is devoted to * Recreatious, Pseudonyms,”’ etc. Taken asa 
whole, this book is one of the very best of its class; suited for 
a special class book, in the study of authors and writings, and 
also as a reading book, ee pe pupils to reprodace in ab- 
stract what they have learned of authors and their style, etc. 
It is a thoroughly well made book, and reflects credit upon the 
publishers. 
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; course in Concord in 1835; an address at the dedication of 
soldiers’ monument in Concord; an address on Emancipa 
in the British West Indies, delivered in Concord in 1844, 
an address on War, delivered in Boston in March, 1 
i? 6 These and an editorial address from the Massachusetts Qi 
terly Review were published by Mr. Emerson, The Fortun 
the Republic, the lecture which he delivered in the Old So 
wes published in 1879; and speeches which he gave at 
, John Brown, the Walter Scott and the Free Religious A 
; ciation meetings were published at the time of their deliv 
but without his codperation. The remainder of the conte 
of the volume hith Du Dliianed 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THomAs Tasu, Portland, Me. 

— A meeting of the General Committee on Instruction of 
the Maine Pedagogical Society will meet to consider its future 
work at Brunswick, Dec, 31 and Jan. 1. For 1884 this com- 
mittee consists of a chairman, and the chairmen of the Sub- 
ordinate Committee on Instruction. It is constituted as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Thomas Tash, Portland; Prof. H. L. Chap: 
man, Brunswick, Language ; Hon. W. J. Corthell, Gorham, 
Reading; Prof. C. H. Smith, Brunswick, Mathematics; Supt. 
G. T. Fletcher, Auburn, Geography; Prof. L. L. Paine, Ban- 

r, History; Prest. M. C, Fernald, Orono, Moral Instruction. 

e plan of future reports to the Pedagogical Society on the 
subjects here represented will be fixed upon at this meeting. 

— Many of the students are absent from Bowdoin Coll., teach- 
ing. The best feeling exists between Sophomore and Fresh- 
man classes, and it seems as if hazing were dead at Bowdoin. 
Prof. Brown, the new professor in Mental Science, is very 
popular with the Seniors. During the present term the stu- 
dents, wishing to obtain more practice in extemporaneous 
speaking, organized a literary society called the ‘‘ Bowdoin Lit- 
erary Association.’”’ The exercises so far held have been of 
great interest and value, The society promises to be a com- 
plete success. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The catalogue of New Hampton Literary Institution for 
1883, over which Dr. A. B. Meservey has bake presided with 
marked ability, shows that the school has lost none of its popu- 
larity. The aggregate attendance, by terms, was 679; 460 males 
and 219 females, 


VERMONT. 


— The State Nor. School, Johnson,—Hon. E. Conant, prin., 
—exhibits a gratifying progress. Two and a-haif years ago a 
new and longer course of study was introduced, and higher 
qualifications for admission were required, involving an 
entire reorganization of the school. This has been effected 
with a gain in scholarship, a gain in the health of the students, 
and a slight gain in patronage, as will be seen from the follow- 


ing summary: Aggregate attendance the first year, 265; second a 


ear, 275, Aggregate attendance for first half of second year 
44; first half of third year, 148, rays 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—At the last sub-master’s supper, the evening was 
largely taken up with an instructive talk by C. F. King, of the 
Lewis School, upon “ Fingers and Eyes in Education.” The 
importance of *‘ talking with the pencil” and crayon by the 
teacher to impart information, by the pupil to fasten informa- 
tion, was strongly advocated. The value of objects and pict- 
ures of the blackboard and charts to interest scholars in their 
various studies and help them to understand and to remember, 
was enforced by citations from various educational reformers, 
and from the speaker’s experience in the school-room. Numer- 
ous charts, cloth blackboard maps, papers, blank books, illus- 
trated and enlivened the lecture. The new solar camera in- 
vented and made by Charles F. Adams, of Worcester, one of 
the speakers at the next meeting of the Mass. Teachers’ Assoc 
was shown, and the numerous advantages and pleasures found 
in using this instrument dwelt upon. Four grammar schools 
in ig are now using this camera with satisfaction and 
pro 

— The president’s report to the Board of Trustees of Welles- 
ley Coll., just issued, shows a very gratifying progress. The 
number of students is constantly increasing, and their prepa- 
ration is of finer quality year by year. This term the college 
has 53 resident members of the faculty, 450 students in the 
college buildings, and 30 non-resident students. The total 
number admitted is 489, Of these 132 are from Massachusetts, 
214 from New England, and 275 from other States and coun- 
tries. Of the class of 50 graduated in June, 29 have accepted 
positions as teachers or librarians, one is studying medicine, 
and two are resident graduates, 

— We regret to have to chronicle the death of one of the 
best known teachers of the Lawrence High School, Miss Alice 
E. Birtwell, who died on Wednesday, Nov. 27. The respect 
and affection of teachers and pupils of the school and many 
graduates, her former pupils, testify to her worth as a friend 
and teacher, and her eminent success is widely known and 
acknowledged. Her death makes a gap in the corps of teach- 
ers that will be hard to fill. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Supt. Leach’s report, just presented to the Providence 
School Committee, bears evidence of the progress of the city in 


the fundamental lines of the best education. And, as a local 
paper says, ‘* The citizens can always accept the reports of Mr. 
Leach as being equally intelligent and candid. There is no 
straining after popular applause; no doctrinaire rhetoric; no 
bidding for the applause of Milton’s “fierce democracie.”’ 
After bearing testimony to the faithful work of the teachers, 
he says: ‘* While it is their constant aim to accept and adopt 
all suggestions in regard to methods of teaching and to modes 
of discipline that have been carefully tested and proved to be 
valuable, they are not disposed to abandon methods that have 
been proved to be eminently successful for any novelties that 
ambitious theorists may propose. But we are informed that 
**more attention than formerly is now given to teaching pupils 


how to study, and as far as possible to obtain clear and exact |. 


ideas, and so to associate and combine the true elements of 
knowledge that they may be easily remembered and usefully 
and practically applied. The formation of correct habits of 
thought in pupils is not only the first, but the highest point of 
excellence in teaching.’’ The report pays great regard to the 
matters of spelling and reading. As to discipline, the follow- 
ing admonition is by no means superfluous: ‘* Taunts and ridi- 
cule should never be resorted to.’ Mr, Leach also discusses 
the subject of the right and proper administration of the truant 
law. 1t seems that the city council has not yet passed an ordi- 
nance rendering effectual in Providence the truant law 

by the last General Assembly. 

A very large increase in the number of the pupils dur- 
ing the year is reported. There have been registered in 
all the schools 1,030 more pupils than were registered last De- 
cember, and 2,080 more than were admitted last June. The 
whole number of pupils registered during the year will amount 
to nearly or quite 17,000. But in addition to this number 
‘there are several hundred of proper school-age, who are swarm- 
ing the streets who ought to bein school.”” The whole number 
ber of pupils admitted in all the schools the past term is 15,221. 
Of this number 608 have been received into the high school, 
4,267 into eleven grammar schools, 3,539 into thirty-six inter- 
mediate, and 6,807 into thirty-eight primary schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. FRENOH, New Haven, Conn, 

— The catalogue of Yale Coll., just published, shows a total 
of nearly 1,100 students. The new Physical Laboratory is ex- 
ected to furnish in one department advantages for study 
which will be greatly appreciated. 

— A meeting of those interested in education was recently 
held in Willimantic, at which there was a large attendance of 
parents as well as teachers. Prin. Pitman of New Haven ex- 

lained, with a class of children, the method of developing a 
nowledge of geography with the use of the moulding-board. 
The audience expressed themselves as intensely interested. 

— Wossie District, in East Glastonbury, exceeds all others 
in number of old people. Five are over 90 years of age, while 
15 others are over 70 years old. 

— The last report of Supt. Howe, of the Reform School of 
Meriden, is an interesting document. No year of its history 
has been fraught with greater or more satisfactory results; 208 
boys have gone out on probation, a large percentage of whom 
do well. Phe cottage system continues to grow in favor. The 
manifest interest in the school and its methods is indicative of 
healthful growth and prosperity. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— A remarkable journey was lately made by a Mr. Ferry, 
who crossed the English Channel from Dover to Calais on a 
marine tricycle. 

— Millemaine is the name of a new cereal which has been 
introduced into South Carolina, from Colombia, South Amer- 
ica. It is allied to Sorghum and Guinea corn, and has the 
merit of an almost unlimited capacity to endure drought. Cakes 
made from the meal have been described as better than corn- 
cakes, and the grain has been pronounced by the chemist of 
the Savannah Guano Company superior in food qualities to 
wheat. 

— M. Jules Carret has found, by comparing the statistics of 
conscripts furnished from a certain region of France during 
ten years of the first empire with those of 1872-79, that in 
every commune an increase is apparent in the average height 
of the inhabitants. If this is established, the fact will tend to 
contradict Broca’s view that stature is almost wholly a matter 
of ethnic heredity, and to show that improvement in the con- 
ditions of life has something to do with it. 

— With reference to the absolute chronology of geological 
phenomena, Prof. Boyd Dawkins, in the North American Re- 
view, makes a statement worth preserving: ‘‘ The present rate 
of the retrocession of the Falls of Niagara, or of the deposit of 
Nile mud, or of stalagmite in caverns, or of the accumulation 


| 
of rocks themselves, or of the movement of glaciers, has been 


formerly used as a natural chronometer, on the assumption 
that they have been going on at the same rate throughout the 
past, and have been warranted never to stop, or to want wind- 
ing up, or to go faster or slower than at the moment the ob- 
server was looking at them.’’ 


— Work on the Lick Observatory in California is bei 
pushed forward, Already $154,000 of the $700,000 bequeath 
for the purpose has been —, $35,000 being for instruments 
and alibrary. The great dome will cost $100,000. The French 
lens-maker, who has cast the crown-glass, has been unsuccess- 
ful thus far with the flint one, several having broken in the last 
stages of preparation. 

— The observatory on Pike’s Peak, the loftiest meteorolog- 
ical station in the United States, is a lively post for a nervous 
man. According to a late weather report, ‘‘ The observer on 
the summit of Pike’s Peak reported that during a sleet and 
thunder storm, on the evening of the 4th, the anemometer 
cups revolved in circles of electriclight. After a flash of light- 
ning the light encircling the cups became dim, but would soon 
regain its former brilliancy. The observer states that, by hold- 
ing up his hands, electric sparks would form on the ends of 
his fingers, and that his hair and clothing were full of them, 
A peculiar crackling noise was heard about the anemometer 
cups, and at the corners of the office building there were con- 
tinuous sparks of bright light.”’ 

— Statisticians have pronounced the United States to be not 
only potentially, but actually richer than the United Kingdom. 
Counting the houses, furniture, manufactures, railways, shi 
ping, bullion, lands, cattle, crops, investments, and roads, it 
estimated that there is a grand total in the United States of 
$49,770,000,000. Great Britain is credited with something less 
than $40,000,000,000, or nearly $10,000,000,000 less than the 
United States. The wealth per inhabitant in Great Britain 
is estimated at $1,160, and in the United States at $995. With 
regard to the remuneration of labor, assuming the produce of 
labor to be 100, in Great Britain 56 parts go tothe laborer, 21 to 
capital, and 23 to government. In France 41 parts go to labor, 
36 to capital, and 23 to government. In the United States 72 
shes go to labor, 23 to capital, and 5 to government.—London 

mes. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The January number of the Xclectic, the first number of the new 
volume, is at hand, and is of unusual interest. It contains a beautifal 
steel engraving of ‘* The Titian Family,’ one of the finest that has ever 
appeared in the magazine. 


— Harper’s Magazine for January isa worthy sequel to the brilliant 
Christmas number of that periodical. The opening paper is a personal 
sketch of the ye Whittier, by Harriet Prescott _ ord, beautifally 
illustrated by Harry Fenn, A fine portrait of Whittier is the frontis- 
piece of the number. 


— Among the best of our exchanges is the New-York Weekly Times. 
It gives a compact and complete om pe | of the news of the week, with 
editorial note and comment upon topics of national and general interest; 
it is, in short, an admirably complete yo 5 4 newspaper, and has a large 
circulation in every State in the Union and in foreign countries. 


— The January Atlantic also opens the new volume brilliantly. The 

lace of honoris given toa serial story, ‘‘In War Times,” by Dr. 8. W. 

itchell. Rey. Dr. A. P. Peabody contributes an article on “ The Study 
of Greek,” apropos of the famous address of C. F. Adams, Jr. The At- 
lantic is so sure to be excellent every month that it can safely be com- 
mended to every intelligent reader, 


— The lar Science Monthly commences the new a in great force. 

It has a varied list of practical articles. But the two discussions that will 

attract most attention are, “ The Classical Question in Germany,” 

Prof, E, J. James, which opens the number, and * Religious Retrospect 

and Prospect,” by Herbert Spencer. The number contains a sketch and 

portrait of Etienne Geoffroy Saint-Hileire, and closes with the usual de- 
rtments, all of which maintain their former high standard of excellence. 
ew York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents per number; $5 per year. 


— Cusseli’s Family Magazine, Vol. 1., No. 1, New Series, for January 
1884, published by Cassell & Co., 739and 741 Broadway, New York City, at 
$1.50 per year, 15 cents monthly, is full of interesting and instructive read- 
ing. The American Edition, which commences with this number, basa 

ood variety of pure and well-chosen fiction by able authors; articles upon 
fousehold management, domestic cookery, education, and recreation, by 
well-known experts. The illustrations are numerous, and of the best 
order. The volume for 1884 will contajn over 800 pages of well-assorted 
matter, with hundreds of illustrations, tor the low price of $1.50 per year. 
Sample copies sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


— The Continent Magazine bas been signalizing its removal to New 
York by the issue of several unusually attractive numbers. The first 
number bearing the new imprint offers some amends to the Srempe y <mw 
home of the Continent, in an appreciative article on “‘ The Mission of Great 
Art Schools.” in which the career of the Philadelphia Academy is made a 
model, the illustrations being reproductions of paintings by Philadel- 
phians abroad. A wonderfully-illustrated article on Tennyson, entitled 
“ The Princess and its Author,” derives interest from the recent elevation 
of the poet to the baronial dignity. The career of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” is 
handsomely illustrated by Howard Pyle, and other illustrations, maintain 
the Continent’s favorable reputation. For the Christmas number, just 
out, there are Christmas Poems by Mary D. Brine and the author of 
“ Arius, the Lybian,” Christmas Stories, and others seasonable matter 
in abundance. The Continent seems to have struck a new vein of 
prosperity, to which its labors in behalf of good reading entitle it. 


SCIENCE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


American Science Series, Briefer Course. 


EN'S ASTRONOMY. 
ASTRONOMY. | YEWCOMB & HOLDEN S 40 


PHYSIOLOGY. | 50. 
ZOOLOGY. 12mo, $1.40. 


The above books have been prepared with special reference to use in H 
College Classes which have mee time or disposition to go as thoroughly 


would be necessary in using the well-known larger works in THE AMERIOAN SCIENCE SERIES. 
= Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon 
receipt 


1g the advertised price. 


PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY. Briefer Course. 


IF THE SMELTER WORKS 300 days yearly, the NET ANNUAL PROFIT should be........ 
THE FOUR GREAT ore producing centres, ARIZONA, COLORADO, NEW MEX or cece cesecooe 

UTAH, produced during the year 1878, in Gold, Silver, and Lead, upwards of...... seveee $18,976,000 
THE SAME PLACES in 1882, produced 47,188,0 


SHOWING ANNUAL INCOME, COST, AND 
hf | 34 ; | PROFIT OF SMELTING AND REFINING 
WORKS CAPABLE OF REDUCING TO 


BULLION 30 TONS OF ORE PER DAY. 
COST OF SMELTING AND REFINING WORKS, sampler with one furnace and all outfits, 


including building and machinery for 10 furnaces..........++.+++ ces $30,000 
CASH IN TREASURY for ore and fuel purchasing fund........sssesececeeceeercscnsseeeceseses 70,000 
TOTAL AMOUNT INVESTED... .... secs $100,000 
NET PROFIT of Smelting Ore is $10 per ton, hence a 30 ton smelter will net per day, $300. 
IF LN OPERATION 300 days in the year, it would return a NET PROFIT of $90,000, or cvceceve cee 
HE HUMAN Briefer Cour. COST OF ADDI! NINE ADDITIONAL FURNACES, connected with the same build 
er 8é. | THE COST OF ADDING 
ARTIN § T H BODY ing and machinery, will not exceed $37,000. : : 
MAKING A TOTAL CAPACITY per day of 300 tons of ore, which at a profit of $10 per ton, 
would net daily, 83,000 


ICO and 


91. 
bh Schools and Academies, and for| jie TOTAL PRODUCT of these four places was 163,474,591 j And Is continually in- 


to the details of these sciences as 


Geography. 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 


creasing, and the ore product is largely in excess of the capacity o 


THE NEW ENGLAND & COLORADO MINING AND SMELTING CO. 


nick and easy transportation, a great quantity and va of ores, plenty of fuel and fiux, will enable 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. drain from these four localities their evil, they all being naturally tributary thereto. Cheap and rapid trans- 
portation for the Company’s freights is now bein arranged with different railroads. 
The Company have issued its CAPITAL STUCK and FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, 
in aid of its enterprise, and they are now offered for sale. 
Among its managers are some of the LEADING BUSINESS MEN OF MASSACHUSETTS, such 
Hon. E. R. Tinker, Collector of Internal Revenue, North Adams, Mass.; Hon. 


the smelters and mills, 


as 
Edward Howard, Banker and late 


Adapted toallschools. Raises the per cent, of attend. 


JLE OF TOPICS, 
CAREFULLY SELECTED. ' ance. Saves time and labor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniformity in reports. 


List of 200 Books on Geography. | Springfield 


! d saves the teacher time and! Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent o 
Mi ag: yoy ‘a copy ; 65 cents a dozen :' of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 


dred. Educato d 20 cents for sample copy. Stamps 
F. KING, Lewis School, 5. M. BANNON, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. 


taken. Address, 
450 a 450 eow Lock Box 279, Springfield, 


Mass. | 


t of the E. Howard Watch and Clock Company; Hon. Charles H. North, of Charles H. North & Co, 
Benton Pork, Produce, etc; and others, For further informaiton and particulars, cail upon or address the 


President, RAM LAISDEL.L, Banker, &c., 
MENTION THIS PAPER. ‘ 


4 Post Office Square, Boston, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAYS Bchodl Clab, and Parlon Best out, Cate- 
ogue free. T. 8. DeNn1s0N, Chicago, Ill, 444 cow tf 


See our Club List ef American and 
1884 Fereign Weekly and Menathly Peri- 
odicals, on page 399, last week’s Journal. 
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— 


Holiday Gift- Books, 1883-84. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. x Publisher. Price. 

Queen Victoria: Her Girlhood and Womanhood. . Grace Greenwood J R Anderson & HS Allen §1 50 
Pearl English Dictionary. . Eaves TY Crowell & Co, ny, 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Number Twelve. 
The Wild Tribes of the Soudan. ° . ‘ F L James Dodd, 
History of the Literature of the Scandinavian North. Horn 8 C Griggs & Co, © 3 50 

e orks 0 rgu. vols . ilstach 
“In Memoriam": J. F. Genung’s Study of Tenn bed oo « « 1 25 
Memoriam": J. F. Genung's Stuy of Tennyson. & Go, Outlines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home Study. 
and Responses. Dick Dick & Fitz 50 
. . . . Knapp Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston, 1 By W Cc. GANNETT, 

rehant 0 e . . . . . . 
. Linton, Harper & Bros, Containing Thirty-two Topics for Study, with Questions and References relating 

. ° to each Topic. 
Moaai¢s of Grecian History. . . . Willson “ “ 1 50 PRICE 15 CENTS. 
Round About Rio. Carpenter Jansen, McClurg & Co. Ch’go 2 00 
Notof Man,butofGed." .° .° Manning CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
How to Understand Masic. 2 Mathews Townsend MacCoun, NY. 00) 
The Home Physician. . ° ° ° Gilbert G P Putnam's Sons, 1 00| Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
QVntline History of Painting. . ° - ° Clement White, Stokes & Allen, N Y, 2 50! limear Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
Wm Winter R Grane’ porte 1 in The been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 

OMAMLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School 
PUBLISHER’ E Iw answer to a correspondent as to who sup- School W A R EK 
& NOTES. Supplies. C. CL Stationery. 


WE recognize the value of really good text- 
books, and believe their use is essential to suc- 
cessful teaching in all grades of school work, 
above the lowest primary. J. H. Butler, 925 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, is the publisher 
of a list of books that have been tested and 
proved to be practical text-books. They include 
The Franklin Arithmetics, Primary, Element- 
ary, Written, by Edwin P. Seaver, Supt. of 
the Boston Public Schools, and George A. 
Walton, agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education,— two men eminently fitted by long 
experience to make successfal school books. 
He also publishes The Franklin Algebra,—a 
good working book; Adams’ Advanced Speller, 
full of test-words; Worcester’s New Speller, 
suited to regular class work; Walton’s Arith- 


matical Table, for practice in fundamental 
operations of arithmetic, and Walton & Cogs- 
well’s Book of Arithmetical Problems,—12,000 
examples. Send for catalogue and terms for 
introduction. 


In answer to many recent inquiries by letter, 
as to the largest general school furnishers in 
the country, we reply, that to the best of our 
knowledge, Baker, Pratt & Co., No. 19 Bond 
Street, New York, are entitled to the honor. 
They manufacture all kinds of School Appa- 
ratus, Globes, Numeral Forms, Blackboards, 
Eureka Liquid Slating, Alpha Daustless Cray- 
ons, Gymnastic Apparatus, Aids to School 
Discipline, Reward Cards, and a great variety 
of educational and useful articles. They have 
houses in Chicago, Philadelphia, and agencies 
in all parts of the country. They can furnish 
school officers and teachers everything needed 
to equip a echool for successful work. Send 
for descriptive circulars. 

Tue schedule of Topics on Geography, ad- 
vertised in another column, is altogether the 
best we have examined, and must prove agreat 
help in topical teaching. The List of Books is 
arranged under the heads of Good Books to 
Purchase, Science for Children,—for Adults; 
Travels for Children,—for Adults. The latter 
list is subdivided according to the Grand Di- 
visions, and indicates the best illustrated books, 
those containing photographs, etc. So much 
care has been taken by Mr. King in preparing 


this list of topics and books that no teacher 
can afford to be without it. x 


Apvice To — Mas. WinsLow’s 
Sooruine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


To all in search of elegant ana appropriate 
gifts for the holiday season, at a small cost, we 
recommend the ‘“‘Golden Floral Series of 
Fringed Books,” by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Six new Illustrated Hymns and Poems, flex- 
ible, fringed, gilt edges, $1.75; cloth, full gilt, 
$1.50. The illustrations are artistic and beau- 


tiful; the bindings are exquisite. Don’t fail 
to examine these gems for New Year’s gifts. 


Read our Club List on page 


plies the best line of English books in this 
country, we reply that in the departments of 
History and Literature, Thos. Nelson & Son, 
43 Bleeker Street, New York, have the valua- 
ble works of W. F. Collier, LL.D. See adver- 
tisement on last page of THz JOURNAL. For 
scientific and miscellaneous books we can 
heartily commend the list of Macmillan & Co., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. It will pay 


all inquirers to send for the educational cata- 
logue of both of these great branches of En- 
glish publishing houses. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Swasey’s Biackboards stand the greatest 
amount of wear, and that is what is needed in 
the school-room, as during school-hours black- 
boards are in almost constant use. Swasey’s 
Blackboards are first-class. 

Address, J. A. SWASEY, 


21 Brattle St., Boston. 


No teacher of language and literature can 
afford to do without The Biverside Literature 
Series, and Modern Classics, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co , 4 Park Street, Boston. 
The Lit erature Series average about 70 pages 
each, of which a dozen books are now ready; 
each 15 cents. The 32 volumes of the 
Modern Classics contain complete essays, 
poems, and stories selected from the most cele- 
brated modern authors of England and Amer- 
ica. No books ever published are better 
suited for students of the English language. 
School edition neatly and substantially bound, 


for only 50 cents; introductory price, 35 cents. 
Send for a list of these books. 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from , having had 
seaeet in hands by an East 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 


also a 
and all 


Practical Elocution, 


Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and for 
all interested tn Elocution. 
200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1 25. 
A condensed oa comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 


[From Groros P. BEARD, State Normal 

“ We use this as a text-book, and I regard it as the 
best of its kind extant. It is not only practical, but 
philosophical, suggestive, and complete.” 

Ga Liberal discount for introduction. 

For sale by all booksellers, or by the Pablishers, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut &St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 418 tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 34th Winter Session will on Thursday, Oct. 
Clinical Instruc- 


pany in the new college bui 

in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, iphia, and Hospitals. Spring 
Cou of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and ) to all matriculates of ear. For fur- 
ther address RACHEL L. LEY, M.D., 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


(Buccessor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 
Danner Revolving Book Gases. Teachers invited to call. 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding periodicals and pamphlets. We fur- 


nish our readers the following: 


postage. 


Size 11% x 16% inches, for THe JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for 


Size 9x 12 inches, for Tot AMERICAN TEACHER; price 85 cts., with 15 cts. additional for postage. 
Size 6), x 9% inches, for EDUCATION; price 65 cts., with 10 cts. additional for postage. 


These Binders are entirely free from complicated fixtures. They are simple, practical, and are, either as a 


temporary or permanent binder, superior to any other. Address your orders to 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Best Books for School Prizes. 


THRE CALENDAR OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY FOR 1884. Containing in a condensed 
form a large amount of information upon the Histor 
of the United States. Mounted upon a card beauti- 
fully decorated, and with avery full Index. $1.00, 
“ Cannot fail to be useful.”’—PrEes. NOAH PORTER, 

Yale College. 

“ An ingenious idea, excellently carried out.’”’—Ep- 

WARD EVERETT HALE, 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HOME-BOOK 
OF WORK AND PLAY. By Helen Camp- 
bell. A volume giving suggestions and instruction 
for In-door and Out-door Amusements, and for occu- 
pastene for Play or for Profit. Small quarto, with 

40 cuts, $2.00. 


‘The contents include games of all kinds, directions for 
children’s dramas, for makibg toys, baby-houses. dolls, 
etc., ornamental work of every variety, tennis, archery. 
boating, camping out, aquaria, carving. collections, 
cooking, bee keeping, gardening, fruit-culture, etc., etc. 

‘* It embraces a variety of extremely attractive and 
instructive material, ard is thoroughly well [ilustrated.”’ 
— Har ford Post. 

Brimful of ideas, worth many times its price.” — 
Woman's Journal, 


THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE. B 
31.00 8. B. Herrick. 16mo, beautifally ill ’ 
Principal Contents: The Beginnin 

celled Plants, Liverworts and Lichens, Mosses an 

Ferns, The Microscope among the Flowers, The Pitcher 

Plants, The Insectivorous Plants, etc., etc. 


of Life, Single- 


j *,* A charming volume for naturalists. 


“Full of information and instruction.’”’—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 


PROSE MASTEBPIECES FROM MOD- 
ERN ESSAWISTS: comprising 
men essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, b, De 
Quincey, ndor, Sydney Smith, Thackeray, Emer- 
son, Arnold, Morley, Helps, Kingsley, Ruskin, Low- 
ell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, 
Newman, Leslie Stephen. Beautifully printed. 3 
vols, 16mo, cloth, $3.75. The same, cloth extra, gilt 
top, in box, $4.50. The same, leather binding and 
box, $10.00. 

“A charming gift for the library * * * admirable 
selections,”— Chicago Tribune. 


IRVING'S WASHINGTON, CENTENNIAL 
EDITION. Quarto, cloth, fully illustrated, $2.00. 


“ This greatest of American biographies is now within 
the reach of every school-boy.”— Amherst Student. 


= Educational List sent on 
ication. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best ‘and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 


“| Phe College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 


27 = Wellesley, Mass, 


| 800d schoo 


Based on the Best and Latest Authorities. . 
Alphabetically and chronologically arranged, compris- 
ing all the important events from the earliest ages 
to 1883 COMPILED BY HENRY CLINTON Brown. 

This is an invaluable book of reference for teachers, 
students, and literary men. Durably and handsomely 
bound and printed. Price by mail, $1.25. 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 

442 tf #6 Astor Place, New York. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
ther interest ; they are 
they provide the best and ¢ ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
ls to parents. Call on or address 
_ MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
240 =x (1) 23 Unlon Square, New York, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


The three teachers employed 
are do!ng splendid work. ecommend them 
teachers, and would certainly recommend the Bureau 
to any one wanting teachers on short notice.”—Wwa. F, 
TRESSLER, Sec. School Board Conyngham, Pa. 
has since employed two more of our 
ers. 
thank you for your and efficient services, 


and wish you the greatest success in your worthy enter- 
= . D. RAKESTRAW, Prof. athematics and 
cience, Nebraska College, Neb. 


Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 
444 L. B, LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 
Heme and 


oreign’ TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACOOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
suited. 
0 charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO.,, 
3i Bast 17th St. (Union Square), 


x” Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 417 
ESTABLISHED 1872, 


Americal « Eiropean Te ACHERS 


, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 

ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 

ernesses, Traveling Companions ; 

Sin » Housekeepers, and all 
ces 


.B.— 
Board and Real Estate Directory, City 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Superintendents, Grade Teachers, 

Teachers Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled firat. Write 

at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crty, Mo. 


27 Teachers Want AMER. TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


St. Louis, Mo. 408 ss 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


» 
a 
| 
| 
. and permanent cure of Consumption, ronchitis. | | . 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat Lung Affections; 
Complains fer having aie 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- : 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- f 
| fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, | 
| this recipe, in German, French or English, with ful! 
| direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by H 
naming this paper, W. A. 
| Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 430 
| 
’ By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.™., | 
| 
D Choice Of schools, year), 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 
Arps contain 212 veentit | 
; 40 sam 


Dec. 27, 1883. 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


* I was taken sick a year 
With bilious fever.” 


** My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move! ; 

I shrunk! 

From 228 lbs, to 120! I had been doctoring 
for my liver, but it did me no good, I did not 
expect to live more than three months. I be- 
gan to use Hop Bitters. Directly my appetite 
returned, my pains left me, my entire system 
seemed renewed as if by magic, and after using 
several bottles [ am not only as sound as a sov- 
ereign, but weigh more than I did before. To 
Hop Bitters [ owe my life.’’ 

Dublin, June 6, ’81. R. FirzpatTRIcK, 


How To Ger Sick.—Expose yourself day 
and night; eat too much without exercise ; 
work too hard without rest; doctor all the time; 
take all the vile nostrums advertised, and then 
you will want to know how to get well, which is 
answered in three words, — Take Hop Bitters! 


oAMARITAY 1S UNFAILING 

AND INFALLIBLE 
<ever IN CURING 

Epileptic Fits, 

B Spasms, Falling 

V Sickness, Conyul- 

sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 


Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. + 


o Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Men, 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whose 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv. 
ine is invaluable. 

Thousands ET } 
proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
wonderful 
ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. N E R Vv E 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro-| CONQUEROR. | 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. A 
Chas, N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


An Excellent Opportunity. 


FOR SALE, the furniture and good-will of a first. 
class Boarding and Day School, in New York State. 
Said school is fully established and in a prosperous 
condition, paying the Principal annually more than 
$2,500, above all expenses of school and family, includ- 

the board six ry in own family. 
‘or particulars, apply at once 
4 HIRAM ORCUTT, 


M er N. BE. Bureau 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT! “sent “Free. 


(new) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE call special attention to the announce- 
ment of G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 
28d Street, New York, in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL, of ** Books for School Prizes.”” We 
have examined all of these books, and heartily 
commend them to teachers. In fact the im- 
print of G. P. Putnam’s Sons has come to be a 
guarantee in the department of educational 
literature for a book of value. Such fidelity to 
the interests of good literature should be re- 
warded by a generous patronage by teachers, 
ing — for high culture and good reading, 


“ROUGH ON CORNS.” 15c, Ask for it. Complete 
banions, 


cure, hard or soft corns, warts, 


THs is just the season of year for micro- 
scopical studies. There is no way in which 
the long winter evenings can be more profitably 
employed than in investigations with a good 
microscope. If you ask where such instru- 
ments can be obtained, we reply, of R. & J. 
Beck, Philadelphia. They are manufacturing 
opticians, and make not only superior micro- 
scopes and all accessories and outfits, but also 
optical and meteorological instruments of the 
best quality, at very reasonable prices. They 
will send to any one applying an illustrated, 
condensed list of 24 pages free, and a full cata- 


logue of 156 ‘paces for 10cents. Address R. & J. 
Beck, Philadelphia, Pa. 
k 


“ BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all annoy- 
ing Kidney and Urinary Diseases $1.00, ‘ : 


WE invite special attention to the announce- 
ment of J. M. Bannon, Lock Box 279, Spring- 
field, Mass., of a book entitled The Teacher's 
Aid to School Attendance. This work has 
the indorsement of the best educators of the 


State, as a means of improving the per cent. of 
attendance, saving time and securing accuracy 
and uniformity in all grades of schools. 
IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 
Tue grip of pneumonia may be warded off 
with Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 
Physicians attest: “Colden’s Liquid Beef 
is particularly usefulin Diphtheria, Fever, and 
every depressing disease.’’ 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education anc 


training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 

~—. For circular and further particalars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Hogistrar. 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W. STRONG, Pres 


MOR Y COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA, 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


[sendy COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 


Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 
Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address th 
ident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E, Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, Jane 1, and Sept. 
and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorozstER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb.7, 18&4 

55 Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
uesday, Av. = For information, address the Prin- 

cipal, C, Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zs 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
tly A Special and Ad- 
course 0: ‘oO years. 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREEROUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The next term will 
on Wednesday, it. 5, 1883. 
dress Miss ELLEN Hybp&, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmx, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGas, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G@. Soorr. 188 
PREPARATORY. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches, h and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gory, Principals. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Bonare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rey. V. Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 

N. H, the States in the Union. 

H, BARLow, A.M., cipal. 
KINDEBGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NoOR- 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C, FISHER, 
Supt. lg Schools. Weymouth, Mass, 


This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 
cific directions to teachers of gtmany quotes how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic. 1¢ has universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

354 tf 16 Hawley Street, 


MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, 


offered ; Send for circular. 


$66 week in your own town, Terms and $65 outf, 


tree, Address H. HALLEF? & Oo., Portland, Me. 


Special Offer to Teachers and Scholars 


For all subscriptions for ** The Illustrator of the In- 
ternational Lessons ” for 1884. received by us, or mailed 
by Jan. Ist, 1884, we will give a fine double Christmas 
Card, with silk fringe, 

Thirty-two es each month, illustrating each les- 
son, for 60 cts. per year; 10 subscriptions for 50 cts. 
each, and 25 for 40 cts. each. 
ga” Send for samples and secure clubs. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
404 194 Nassan St., New York City. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, sets and single 
numbers. Also a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Bong Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among F es, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes es in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 


School Supplies, 4galite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
lating, Cheney Globes 


, Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 
Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies, 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 806 tf eow 


SMITH 
Ma 


Magnificent 
Anthem Books. 


ANY ONE OF THESE SURE TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. 


PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 
Boards, $10.00 per Dcz.; $1.00 each by Mail. 


TEMPLE ANTHEMS.-—Lowry & Doane. 
Boards, $12.00 per Doz ; $1.25each by Mal', 


CHORAL ANTHEMS.-— Danks. 
Boards, $13.50 per Dez ; $1.50 each by Mall. 


ENCLISH ANTHEMS.-—Lasar. 
Cloth, $24.00 per Doz.; $2.25 each by Mail. 


ew A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street. 81 Randolph Street. 
NEW YOR | CHICAGO, = 
bracing Dialogues, 


Why Not 


tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 

Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 

DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
18 Ann Street, New York. 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 
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New England Bureau of Education, 


The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
and confidence felt by school officers in 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 

Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 

Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
us in the selection’of candidates for every 
department of school work. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
of Eminent American Teach- 


12), in two Series. Address, THE 
MEW ENG. PUB. Boston.” 


Send 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The best estimate of the are money in 
a in the United Kingdom is £43,710,- 


—I had severe attacks of gravel and kid- 
ney trouble; was unable to get a medicine or 
doctor to cure me until [used Hop Bitters, and 
they cured me in a short time. —A distin- 
guishedlawyer of Wayne Co., N. Y. 


— There are 7,000 people in Butte, Montana, 
of whom 1,000 are Chinamen. 


— Horrid! yes, it is,—that we must suffer 
from disease, but from Heart Disease, nervous- 
ness and sleeplessness, Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator will give you immediate relief; 
thousands says so. $1 per bottle at druggists. 


— There are 60,000 locomotive engines in the 
world, and 120,000 passenger and 500,000 
freight cars. 


Cusrp my Wire's WEAKNESS, — From 
Evansville, Ind., the home of our correspon- 
dent, Mr. Jno. R. Patterson, comes the follow- 
ing: ** Samaritan Nervine cured my wife of a 
case of female weakness.’”’ It’s an extract 
from Mr, Patterson’s letter. $1.50. 


— The foreign population of France amounts 
to 1,000,000 persons,—about one-thirtieth of its 
inhabitants, 

COLORLESS AND CoLp.—A young girl deeply 
regretted that she was so colorless and cold, 
Her face was too white, and her hands and feet 
felt as though the blood did not circulate, 
After one bottle of Hop Bitters had been taken 
she was the rosiest and healthiest girl in the 
town, with a vivacity and cheerfulness of mind 
gratifying to her friends, 

— Over 2,200 trains of steam-cars enter and 
leave London each day. 


— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 

forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 

lessnese, 
— The Mexican Government has paid in sub- 

sidies to foreigners for railroads in that coun- 

try, $33,000,000. 


FRED’K C. ROBERTSON, 
TRAINING OF 
THE SPEAKING VOICE, 
Oratory, Reading, Recitation, Declamation. 
SATURDAY CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 
3'¢ Beacon St., Boston. 


(Cut this outand preserve it.) 
and others inter- 


To Teachers 
of the National Educational Association, to be held 
Madison Wis., on aay 15th to 18th, 1884, you should 
from Chicago to Madison via the (Chicago and North- 
western Railway for the following reasons: 

1. I¢is the shortest line between these points. 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 

8. Northwestern Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are rnn on its trains. 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world, 

5. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 

6. This Company will give a special rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chicago to Madison, and one. 
fare returning. 

This is also in all supe the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. 

For all particulars required write to the GEN. 
AGENT C, N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 
SCRAP-PICTURES, and ART NOV. 
ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Llluminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 
comprising 30 —- cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
2c, stamps. Catalogues free. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 


P. O. Box 5. 443 zz Rochester, N. Y, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Appropriate for Schoolroom and Home, 
| 


Life-Size Portraits 


OF OUR 


Eminent Educators, 


W. T. HARRIS, 
GEN. J. EATON, 
A. D. MAYO, 
J. D. PHILBRICK, 
F. W. PARKER, 


Price $1.00 each. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., . 
y47 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 25. 


Topical Readers for Higher Grades, 


GAINING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE WHILE LEARNING TO READ. 


NEW YORKK, Dxecemper, 1884. 


To the Teachers of Intermediate, Grammar, and High Schools, Academies and Seminaries : 


We are now prepared to offer a very 


Higher Grades, and respectfally invite your attention to the following new books, with r 

adaptation to use in your classes. Any book desired for examination, with a view to its 
tpaid, on application of teacher, subject to return if not adopted : 

URAL HISTORY READER. Compiled and edited by JAmes JonoONNOT, author of ‘A 


warded, 
A NA 


attractive and instrnctive course in Reeding, for Intermediate and 


ard to their special 
option, will be for- 


Geographical Reader,” “ Principles and Practice of Teaching,”’ etc. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL BEADER. A Collection of Geographical Descriptions and Explanations, 


from the best Writers in English Literature. 


Stadents, and the higher grades of reading classes, By JAMES 
For the use of Classes In Academies, High Schools, and Grammar 


Practice of Toaching.”’ 
AN HISTORICAL READER. 


Classified and ed to meet the wants of 


raphical 
OHONNOT, author of “ Principles and 


Schools. By Henay E. SHEPHERD, M.A., Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Either of the above will be mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt of $125 Hoping to have the pleas- 
ure of a further correspondence relative to the above, or any others in our extensive list of sandard text books. 


Very respectfully, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, YEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAY FRANCISCO. 


LENOX PENS, 


Sold by s®ationers or sent by mail, in boxes, 
postpaid, for $1.00 per gross. nd _ : 
A Complete Scries in Tweive Namber, 


from which every writer can select 


= ser peciar 
er pecu 
BEST style of 
PEN Penmanship. 


A TRIAL THRIP. 
F To enable you to test all the numbers of the series, 
we will send a com partment box containing one gross 
of Lenox Pens,—assorted, twelve each of the twelve 
nuinbers (144 pens), by mail, postpaid, for $1.00, or a 
handsome pnickel-plated, covered case containing two 
of each number (24 pens), for twenty-five cents. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


iS & 20 Astor Piace, New Veork City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin Sq., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for Schoo! and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Cepyright enles fer six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 

Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, including the 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be isened soon. 

A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Bosron, Mass. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular prawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks In the sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
G2 Send for Catalogues. 
A. BARNES & CO , Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


The Only Ilostrated School Edition. 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Ed'ted, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M 

&@ The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, incloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and Schoo! Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. 


Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 
practical hints on the echool study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


24im Zit Tremont Street, Boston. 


Send for Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 


WARREN'S New |_ 416 15 Bromfield St., Bosten. 

GREENE'S New Grammurs. Bromfield St. 

POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. OLAREK & MAYNARD, 

Ekistories and Miist’1 Readers; 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 16 Astor Place, | Ueighten’s History of Rome; 

ROYSE'S American Literature, and! Kelloga’s Graded in Eng- 

ROYSE’S English Literature. | r Lessons in English ; 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. | SMITH 

PARKER'S Arithmeticc! Charts. 151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


MANUAL 


oF 
INTELLECTUAL 


& SANBORN, 


oF 
BOSTON. 


LEACH, 


GREENLEAF'S 
ARITHMETIC, 
SHEWELL, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical 41.10 
BRescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.35 

Rducational lication, 


Catalogue sent free on app 
1542zz 112 FPourth Ave., New York. 


Q 


Heapovarrers ror Booxs Usep in 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New Vork. 
His of Greece. Prof. T. T. 6 
the new (1887) to be ized this 
fall, not having read Volume 1 of Timayenis’ Hi 
of Greece, will not be required to read Volume 2, but, 
instead of Volumes 1 and 2 of Timayenis’, will read 
** Brief History of Greece.” Price, boards, 60 cts, 
Pictures from English History by the Great His 
feal Artists, Edited iby Cc. E. Bishop. Price, $1 
Chautauqua Text-Books.—No 16, Roman History; 
cts. cry 10 cta. 
0. 24, Canad } price, 10 o 5, Greek 
History; price, 10:cte. 
Preparatory Latin Course in English. By Dr. Wil 
Text-Books Engiish 
qua Text- No. 23, ish Litera- 
ture. By rrof. J. H. Gilmore. Price, 10 cts. 


AND 


=, 


THE CouRSsE OF READINGS FOR 1884. 


JAMES P. MAGEE 


33 Sromficid St., Boston. 
Primer of American Literature. By C. F. Rich- 
ardso Price 


Blographical Stories. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Price, 15 ct 


How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. By W. 

Blaikie. Price, cloth, 80 cte.; paper, 50 cts. 
Easy Lessons in Vegetable Blology. By Dr. J. H. 

Wythe. Price, cloth, 40 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 
bilosophy of the Plan of Saivation. By J. B. 

Walker. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
Chautauqua Text-Books. 0. 18, Christian Evi- 
dences; price, 10 cts. No. 39, Sunday-School Normal 
Class Work; price, 10 cts. No. 4, English History: 
Chantenqus Text-Beooks.—No. 43, Good Manners; 


The Chautauquan; price, $2.50 annum, The 
year begins with’ October. 


W. OHRISTERN CARL SCHOENHOF. 
37 W. 234 &., New York. 146 Tremont &t., Boston. 


JOHN WANAMAK ROBERT CLARKE & 
Cincinnati. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Sat Ont: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF VERBS, te accompany PETTITES 


CAUSERIES. cents. Send 13 cents to the au 


thor fora 


Send for Descriptive circulars to De. L. SAUVEUR, Randolph, Vt. 


sent to 
AMYR, 1715 Spruce Street, 


Jast Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DEB SAUVEUB SCHULE. 80 cts. A for ex- 
amtnation price, by the sathors, 


Prof, A. N, Vans DABLL and Miss 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Keference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 
and examination, address, 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, *hiwion: 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE, 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’'S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
@™ For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
899 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s & of Atlases (1 vols.), 7&0. to $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.285 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 


Godwin’s clo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schoo 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., eac 60 


Leffiingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, . 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 50 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Lilus. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
on the Publishers 


October 9, (883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclasive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


MUSICAL CIFTS! 
Christmas ! New Year's! 


Gems of English Song. * ,Sheet- Music 
Revised, enlarged, and best collections of tne ‘tind. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 


215 Sheet-Music Size pages. All the old-time, world- 
famous Minstrel and Plantation Songs. 


Musical Favorite. Set Music Size 
A recent collection of the best Piano pieces. 


Gems of Strauss. Music Size 
Acknowledged to be most brilliant music in the 


world. 
EW.) 175 . Vocal 
Guitar at Home. 375 pages. 
Price of each of the above books, $2.00 in boards; 
$2.50 in cloth, and $3.00 gilt. 


Musical Literature. 


Ritter’s HMlistory ef Music, 2 vols., each $1.50; 
Mendelzsohn’s beautiful Letters, 2 vols., each $1.75 ; 
Mogart’s Letters, 2 vols., each $1.50. Lives of Bee- 
thoven ($2.00), Gottschalk ($1.50), Chepin ($2 50) 
Hiandel (2.00), Mendelssohn ($1.50), Rossini 
($1.75), Vou Weber (2 vols., ea. $1.50), Schumann 
($1.50), Polke’s Sketches ($1.50), Urbino’s Bio- 
graphical Sketches ($1.75). 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 
445 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans - 


School of Elocution 


Enters a its 6th year Oct, 2, 1883. Terms o Oct. 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20, ELoouTrion taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth 8t., 8 ngs Il. 
8, Principal, 


zz J. C. FEITSHA 
PorTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 


The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
‘Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 


AEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

~~ Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 


Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. |Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


SAVE 


idest of the kind in the U.S. 
MONEY. 
253 zz 


Order all PERIODIOALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogae. Teach- 
ers = with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & OO., 
138% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c, 
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SOWER, POTTS & Philadelphia. 


ontgemery’s Norm, Union System Indust. Drawing. 
MY. Sepsrning Sonal and 
nda rith. Course 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 


Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Co Reed exam., 50c. 
Grammar of Engiish Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather TR $5; half mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & C@., 

421 566 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


NOW READY, 


Our, Dew 


Containing a Full List of all the Text-Books and In- 
dustrial Works — by ourselves up to date, on 
the following subjects; 

Agriculture, Architecture, Assaying, As- 
stronomy, Book-keeping, Botany, Cal- 
culus, Chemistry, Drawing, Eleetricity, 
Engineering, Geometry, Gunnery, Iron- 
Metallurgy, Mechanics, Mineralogy, Min, 
ing, Naval Ordnance, Painting, Per- 
spective, Readers, Ship-building, Steam 

ngine, Etc. 

Including our editions of JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
Also, Chaidee, Greek, and Hebrew Bibles, 

Testaments, Lexicons, Grammars, Bead- 
ing Lessons, Etc., Etc, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, X.Y. 
*,* Will be forwarded free to any one ordering it. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.'s Announcements, 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 


By A. Scuuyier, LL.D. 12mo. 
price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 


3. New Eclectic Geographies. 


Va., and 100 other cities and towns. 


price, $1.20; Exchange price, 75 cents, 


1. Now Ready: Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Revised. 
Half roan, 396 pp. 


Introduction and sample copy 


2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language. 

By Jas. E. Murpocu, Actor and Teacher of Elocution. An invaluable ald to every 
teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 

Two Book Series. 

Entirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. 
and best. Already introduced into the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 


Incomparably superior; the latest 


4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 


6. Thalheimer’s General Histo ° 
Enlarged and improved by the addition of, eee 


Sample copy and Introduction 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO,, Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
H. M. CABLE, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
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